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I hclit'Nc [innl\ that llu- H)8()'s will t halltvn^r llu' 'r^soiiR.rf'uliuvss , of 
directors ol fo'iviisics in ways which wi- h^avc-not fact^ti iu ivvvwi years.- 1 
also hflifw that, thioii^h caivhil planning andailapJt^U(jn:u()Nv, [\\v activity 
can 1h' c(iiial to the chalJcu^c. ' ' Y^^^^^^^^ -. ' 

Thcjirsl nuin challenge is «oin^ to he hiul«ctin«. i)vcVcomin^ this oh- 
;staclo.\vill ilcnKind sonic revamping. of Our thinking ai.id sonic, innovative 
action. • I ' 

For most of ns. the (hlys iif constaully-jncrcas<ng. Inul^cts and of ex- 
panding prograni^s ate ovci— at least lor the next few years. Inilation has - 
akeady niatle past hntlget incicaii^s illusory foV nuCuy and the rate of in- 
Ration (h)es not seem likoly to ahate, Total iiniver.'?ity-l)ndge,t^ are expectetl 
to he strahietl hy significant d^'clinvs in tlic nnndier of students* and at- 
te!nj)ts to generate atlditional rf'vtWftics hy increasing tuition may discour- 
age even more students from attending.- 

Now is ol)\'ionsl\' tho lime for niost of ns to Jiegin -planning ways to 
stretch'hutlget dollars. There are several options availahle to do this. One 
is to shtirteii the length of tournaments,* If Friday-Sunday touruanieuts ^ 
were*cut hack to Friday-Saturday— some to Saturday only-^we couhl elim-' 
,inate treinendonf>"housing and ftuul costs*. U\ dehate/this niight'^hc accom- 
plished j)y curtailing the nnmher of preliminary rounds to five or six and . 
hegiiming elimination rounds at selnis» unless there were over forty teams." 
Fnforced preparatitin time and elimination of delays (coaching?) hetwecn 
rounds could allow schetluling up to six rounds of dehate a clay. " 

In intlividual events, a formafwith two i)reliniinary rounds aniffinals has 
allowetl Fast Cloast schools to mn 6ne>day tournaments for several ycafs. 
, Curtailing the nnmher of events a student could enter would rnake it po.s-^ 



J;unes A. He lis on is Professor aiul former Director of Forejisics. Dep:irtincMit of 
vSpecdi aiul Theatre, H;i!! State University. , * * ^ 

•The Caniei^ic Conncil on Policy Studies* in Hi^KT Kducntjoii report. 77inr 
Thousand Futures: Tlw Xcxt 20 Years in I Higher iUlmatioti, estimates that niuler- 
gratlnate eiirolhneiit in U.S. colleges and universities will pro!)ah!v (lecliiie hv five 
to fifteen ^^erccMit hetweeii U)8() and 2(HH) ("College in 2(H)(): h kvs.s inore?'* "Science 
Xcw\, Jan. 2(\ 1980. p. 55); the Census Bureau estim:ites that fhe iniuiher of 18- 
year-olds ill the United States will (lecliiie nineteen percent over the next ten years 
(.Mhm Ostar. Presid£ nt. Anu»riean Association of State Colleges am! Uni\'ersities. 
Vital Speeches of'the Day, \\U. 1. 19»S(). p. 213,) 

K\ study hy the Stanford Hesearcli Instihite found that every $100 decline in 
tuition will increase enrollment more than one percent anions students fVom fain- 
ihes eaniin^ uiore th;ni $12,000 a year, and more tliaii seven percent aiiu)ii«*studeiits 
from fnnihes earning less than Sfi.OOO a. year. <Allan Ostar. President, American 
Associatioij of State Colleges and Ui^iversities. Vital Speeches of the Dau Fel) 1 
1980. p. 245.) 
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s\h\c to Hioup tvvcjits and lacilitiitr a oiu«-da> t(Munamv>»t. Ivsprcially^NN'ith 
, iiuliviclnal vvvnis (Uvvi\\\;iv oCtlir Iw^v xnuwUvv of studtMits involvril), ^>av- 
iuK (HU' MiKlit\s' li)(l^ri„^r and oi^ dav\s food could stivtc h iUv Inidfeot suh- . 
stautiallv. " . *. . 

AnotluM- wa\- to saw uioiu*y is to cAiitail awards. While tlio KdtMiuiuKS 
haulwaiv for train and nuUvidual awards is inipivssivt\Mt is a ("rill with 
Nyhirh wt* could alVord to disprnsc. lioth cntr)- hrs and tournanuMit achuin- 
istratioii costs couhl l)c si^niHcaudy reduced hy eliminating or curtailing 
thesr awjucls ijuouKh fewer trophies or l)y feplaeiuK^theni "with certilicittes 
or'hook awards. 

KliniinaUoji of the coaduvs* par^x- an(l/(M- the tournanun.it hannuet w(ndd 
be yet another way, to facilitate Veduced—*or eliniinatcd—eutry lees. 

C'oachVs.ian facilitate such change hy a simple computation of what thcN' 
Ket for tlu'ir toiimanu'nt dollar, l^ov example, if \'ou run a tounuunent whicli 
Kives trophies to the top teams and serves collecynd a snack on the. morn- ' 
in^s of the tournumeut, \ ()u know it doesn't cost $5i) per team to (l() thi;;! 
Stop paN in^ such a ridiculous fee. ^ " , 

, Our nationals, too, could he sljortencd to hecomc 2-.3 day tournaivumts, 
Thi.^ ini^ht nu'an- reK'roupinK of events. fcw:cr preliminar>' rounds, or a 
ti^diter schechile. A chan^'e. \ es— hn't it could he done. 

A final nuuuu'r in which to cope with fnudii^^' problems wouhl he to 
launch a national campaign to obtain business, philanthropic or govern- 
ment* fundiuK' tor oiu- nationals. AtkuuliuK' nationals is already' a financial 
Jm[X)ssibility for some, schools 'and. on the scale many of lis do it now. a 
luxury we won't be able to ;i,nordW lonK-'I he'creativity demonstrated i)y. 
.students; iji competition suKK'csts to me that theN.aiul their coaches possess 
the talent to devise a. success hi I persuasive^ pitchy we simply need to tap 
our available talent. * . • ■ 

l)ecliniug nuinbers of .student participants vuul curtailed participation « 
by. students on forensics tcaurs is the sccoiul ohallcuKc I perceive. Dc- 
diuiuK' participation will result froiu ^cwer students, froi^^ fewer scholar- ' 
■sjiips as university revenues decrease or become nu)re^carcc. and from 
mort^jvart-tiinL» 'work-by students to defray rising' costs ofedncation. Each 
factor spells decreased participation in forensic activities. 
, *Thej;t^ are several methods I)y which to udnpt to this challtyiK'c. One is 
a curtailed tournament schedule. Chances^irc that the typical .student can 
participate, — and profit from tcnirniuuent activity — le.«is frequently than we 
assume. ^pcakiuK' before local ^'wnips as part of a speaker's bureau, before 
.speech classes, participating' in c^unpus debates, or on-the-job speech,ex- 
perience.s throuK'h an internship nii^'ht alLlme" clAllenK'it>>;— yet less time- 
consuming — substitutes for tournament travel, A cwrtailed tournament cal- 
endar mi^'ht necessitate R^^sjon of our thinking' re^'ardiuK' qualification 
methods for national toAnmin^^nts. 

_ Another adjust\vient which th'e constraints of the EiK'hties will introduce 
is that competitiotvwill increasiuKdy become rcK'iojjal, rather than national. 
For this reason, it's important that each Director of Forensics do whatever 
is possible to assure a lu^althy re^'ion, in tenus of schoohs which sponsor 
proK'rains. If your region is stagnating or ds ing in tenn?^ of forensic pro- 
grams, noii; is the time to ask *\vhy" and *\vhat can I do?" . , ' ■ 

In many areas of the country, the league concept, which sponsors low- 
cost, one-day ton n laments, has provided a means' for iHedgling programs 
and programs with limited budgets to sur\'ive. State'speiecli organizations 
or regional groupings of schools should investigate this means of assisting 
the new and the Fow-biidget program. 

A curtailing of the coaching stafTs in larger programs is one more ;\d- 
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JnstnuMit the Ki^hties is 'lijkelv to ^vurrate. As ti^'lit .liscar policies and 
lii;eountal)iljtv inllneuct' university pjannin^, 1 helieve we will expt^ienee 
pressures to e»ntail released time for coaehin^' and absences fryni dassj/s 

. to atten(t toiinianvents with the team. It will he easier to justiiV teachiA^ 
2^5 stndents in a class than to coach and travel with 10-15 studcTits'in 
. speech activities, Sudi pressure will increase if faculty realize that puh- 
lication and connuittee work is more essential to joh secinrity—tenurc and 
profnotion — than is working with an activity. . 

/One iinportairt preparation for coping' with this -tv^)e of pressure ,is 
to he^'in sorely-needed enjpjrical i'nvesti^'ation to vemV the dainis we 
make for speech activities. Foi; example. 'does dehattn^ really improve 
ojie's analytical alnlities; will competition in cxtcmporancoiis speftkin^ 
cn'hance one's ahility to retVieve inforuiation or to organi/e; do those 
who debate niake signiHcant improvements in rational thiiiking, cogent 
statement of argmnents or deliverVi what does a stiident gain — in terms 
ot meashrahle ahilities — from participating in oral interpretation or per- 
suasive speaking? 

A second method of couihatting this type of pressure is to consider snh- 
stitntes for the traditioioal types of coaching. The student in.persuasion, for 
example, might profit from first-hand experience in persuasive campaigns 
for local organizations like 'the hospital auxiliary or a local business enter- 
prise, Kx|)ertise gained on-the-joh or through inteniship/ cxpericiK cs 
coiild he transferred to a tonrnamrnt setting. Oral inteqircters might learn 
from participation'in local drama groups, sen'ice clnhs which recreate lit- 
erature for'chihlren, or instifutioiiali/ed groups and transfer dus leanung 
, to the tournament round. A cadre system—having experienced students 
lissisl with the coaching of the novices — might he a viable scJhition, too, 

,A final, challenge I will mention is that of workiiig widi inconung stu- 
dents who ma\' be less conipetent ami less "turned on" to the rigors |of 
tournament competition. As Alexander Astiit; professor of higher educa- 
tion, UCLA, and president, Hi^'her Education Research In.'ititUte, Los An- 
geles', clescrihes the situation, 

A^ncxrc subtle interpretation is that decliiiiii^ uoinpeteiice levels ^TkI de- 
clining college attciulanue rates are manifestations of a common underlying 
'condition: stutlents are becoming less coiiunitted t{>, and less tnnied oii by, 
the acaclfinic experience in general— less attracted to activities that involve 
reading, writing, nicmorikin^, debating, abstracting, critical thinking, and 
intellectual exploration. This avoidance of things intellectual and academic 
is, ^of course, closely tied in wittf'the students' /t'c/in^'.v of competence: 
students will tend to avoitl things tln?y feel are t(K) diflicnit or tl^t they 
cannot master or coniprehenc}, regardless of what grades their teachers 
mi^ht^ive them , . . , Student.^, in other words, are not bein^ fooled by 
^their hi^h ^ades . . , 

Astin's suggestecl remedies might prove frnitful for e;u:h of u.*^: ask stu-. 
dents*tt> invest more of themselves in education; demaiul morc.Ticademic 
stnches fn degree program.s; increase homework assignments; ;dccrease 
^lassive learning; and use competency examinations.'* 

One thing appears* certain to this observer: the challenges of the Eighties 
.will be significailt. However, the methods to Confront these clWHctiges 
also appear to b"e ample, Planniti^' now, to detennine the best methods of 
adjusting, seems to be paramouilt, to preserving a vibrant activityi^Let ns 
hope we are up to the challenges of the i9^)'s, 

^Alexander W. Astin, "College Enrollment: The N^eed for Bold Solutions,'* Ffi?J- 
lishvrs Wceklg, Oct. 29, 1979, p. 55. m 
*Ihid., p. 56. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF FORENSICS IN A 
^ TIME OF CRISIS 

Tlwiv is something t'aintly-anoKMut a'hout writiuK an tvssa^^sudi as this. 
Frrhaps it is i\\v assum>)ti(Vi that one is sunicirutb' lUTCVptivr to loivsrr 
acvuratfly tho ooiniuK .(h'ca(h\ At tht*saiuc time, th(wassiK'uuu'ut is a hit 
V scary .*,Ai\t'r all, one is conunittiuK KHt'ss^'s to paper. When another e(htor 
a (U'ca(h' hentv h)oks hack, at thi' pt't'tht'tions we oiler here, how hard will 
he or she hni^h? There is a temptation to take rehi^'c in a series of ven' 
taih'd pre(hetions a hi Jean Dixon. It the list is lon^ ^'^on^'h, snrely some of 
them will eoine true. These Van he elutehed as e^o insurance,, while the, 
others are (jniekly eonsi^nej to the dnst hin. It is ii^ this spirit t^hat the fol- 
lowing are otVered. 

(I) At sonie poiut in the tfeoade, the average rate of speaking' lor l-All's 
^ w ill i^noss six hundred w.pau. 

('2r 'Hic n.nniher of iiulivjchwds on a standardulchate team w ill he in- 
. ereased to three- two will talkand the -otjier w^ill help carry evidence. 
(3) Deeatludon (i.e., hest score in ten'events) will re^ilace peutathalon 
' as the standard I.E. eomho award. * • ^ . 

In a more serioujj yein,theiV are "forces nt work which most likely mean 
that the dehatc and iiKrividnarcveiits proKMams which we know today will 
i)e radically di lie rent ten V^'ars* fro'm now. Son\e of those forces arc internal, 
\md others are really external to forensics. They arc the canses which nnrst 
he nndcrstood U* we a,rc t(Vluive any chance of prediction. 

The philosoiihy (^f somt' coaches ancl a few institutions no^vithstaudinj*^ 
most of -the proFt'ssion (It^fines dehatc as an educational activity. VVc cer-'^ 
tainly all operate within oducational iustitutions. As snch, tljerc is no way 
for iorensies to avoid the impact of sopie very solidly-hased predictions 
facitiK' liiK'hcr education as a whole. The total munhcr of students attending; 
college in the Ei^ditics is ^'tiinj^to decline. This will mean a loss of direct 
revenues from tuition and a decline in j^ovcnmicnt revenues which arc 
eied to enrollment. It is not impossihlc 'that finauciul .support for higher 
edncaticni will actually decline, at least in tenns of Veal dollars. At Jhc 
same time that revenues arc slowing down, the expenses which all colleges 
face arc ^'rowiuK' rapidly.- Utility costs arc one example^ — cucT^'y is just as 
expensive forthe collc^'e as it is for the homeowner. Electricity liills alone* 
o( over .$125,000 a month arc not unusual. Waj^tvs for support start" and 
faculty salaries arc ^'rowiuK' faster than revenucs^The end result of all of 
this is a financial squcc/.e^The funding' prohlcm (it mi^'ht he called a crisi*;) 
is real^and it is nationwide. ^ 

. Educational ^dnrinistrators arc uot magicians — they are not ^oin^ to he 
ahle to puM nunicy out of the air. That means that almost every college is* 
KOin^ to \)k forced to reduce or pcdiaps eliminate some programs. The 
decree to whicH these pressures .will directly aHcct forensics programs is 
hard tfT predict. In those, institutions where a solid hase t)C support exists 
k)r forensics, chances are 4 hat tlie programs will survive. It seems likely 
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that the most rrncial support will hr^iuonK our drpartmrutal rol- 

IcaKnrs. In those institutions wIumv foivnsirs is well-inte^nited into the 
overall aeadiMuic proijrani. anil where onr fellow faculty nuMiihers under- 
stand and support the ^oa\s of foreniiic trainiuK'. the (ntiHv looks liiirly " 
hri^ht. There at'e institutions where this is not the case, riiere are de- 
. irartnients where forensics programs exist on snfTerance, and theiV are ' 
institutions where^ the hnensics program has totally lost a dcpartnuMital 
artiliation. In these cases^the Ki^htics may not he a pleasant cxpericiicc. 
Administrative support, hased either on a memory (hy Dean, Veep, or 
I^resident) of his or her owa underKradnate dehate expericnc^' or on a 
persoiud relationship with the dehate coach, is notoriously filmic. More * 
and more states are nu^'in^ toward increased oversight of higher educi^ 
tion hy ofT-canipns agencies. This trend most likely will contiiuir into the ' 
Ki^hties ai^d it is .naive to expect that fbrensics i)roKrams will not he af- " 
f'eeted. , 

In i)rcdictinj/ the elTcct of financial cxiK^'Ucics on forensics, »we i\u^\\( 
divide existing' proj^Mams i»»fo three )L,M(mps. One of these consists of a small 
niunher.of proKM-ams whose huulinK is independl'iit of the revenues of the 
instituti(m of^which they are a part. Some of tlicse ciijoy 'endowments; ,. 
others receive re^'nlar donations from ahnnni or well-to-(l(S ''friends'" of the 
program. Althou^'ll this will experience soine of the financial ditii- 

culties caused hy the increase in travel expenses, in K^'neral they will ' 
contiiuie to operate as" they have in the past. Their secured fuudinjt pro- 
vides insurance against pressures to n^ake nfajor adjustments. 

A 'second ^'roup of pro^'rams consists of those where tournament com- \' 
petition is not the central focus of forensics. These operate in a variety of 
setting's, hut all share two vhanicteristics. They involve relatively lar^c 
nnnd)ers of studjL'uts ami thc*y expend relatively small amounts of uioney 
in ort-compus ^ictivitkvs. Campus dehates and forums, legislative as.seuj- 
olies, puhlic advocacy pro^'rams, etc. are amon^ the .sorts of events in 
which these pro^'rams are involved. This second ^'roup ^also may he ex- 
pected to c()ntimie into the Ei^'hties with little iitrneturaf ehauK'e. Their 
security is provided' hy a lesser depeudencV on fundiuK' to achieve their 
educational ohjectives. 

The tlvird and las^ ^roup comprises the vast hulk of intercollegiate fo- 
rensics pro^'rams now operatiuK'. Althou^'h ditTcriuK' widely in the philos- 
ophy of the coachi'uK' personnel, the nature of the educational fnstitutiou 
at which they are housed, and the success which students <?.\perienee , 
while involved, these pro^'rams share one dominant trait. The core, the 
central toeus, of the forensics experience is the eotnpetitive tournament. 
In some eases, that competitive focus is on the varsity deliate team. In 
others, it is on an individual events sijnad. In either ease,, th'cse proKriwus- 
may expect siK'nifieant ehauRcs in the eoniiuK' deeadt^ The fnuZlinji proh- 
lems of hiK'hei; education make it iuereasiuKdy unlikely that institnti(ms 
will continue to hcwilliuK' to spend thousands «f dollars supporting' .the 
travel of six to ei^ht students. . ' 

For this third k'roup, the Ei^'hties will^hc a decade of ehan^e. DifTcrent 
schools will react in dirtVjrent^ ways, hutdij;^) fairly ohvious ^^rJdictions 
stand out. - 

(1) The numher of tournaments which nuike/up a squad's travel season 
is K'oin^' to decrease. Even with deregulation of air fares, the basic mode 
of transportation for*'the overwhelming' majority^f dehate teams remains 
■thrTear or van. The cost of automotive travel ^oes up almost monthly. If 
we assume that the availability of K'asolinc doesn't become a problem, we 
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cannot iK'noiv.tlu* inii);i|'l of rising prircs. I«V>r nuniy r()ivnsics.pi(u;[;nns, a 
^ruK'r inc rcasf in [hv pricv of K'as,^ianslat(\s into an rllrrtiN r 5()Vv cnt in liio 
(It'hatr hnd^rt, - * 

CD Vhr nnnij)t'r of* assistant dt'hato coaduvs is k'^^i^K to drMiiuv TUvw 
is a wtdl-pnl)lici/.t'(l Kl"tjn i\w acadtMnio joh niarkrt. As a icsnll, ihv nnni- 
hvv oCstndt'nts rnttnin^ ^'liiijuatc scfiool i\Wh yrar is no longer intTcasinK' 
as it did in i\w Sixties and Srvctilics. Many institutions alivady acknowl- 
vd^v tliat tlu'y aiv AprritMicinK' (linit-nltV in tilling K^iulnatc assistantships. 
(wiuluatf (U'Krot'-^rautin^' institutions fV('([urntly drptMi,d on traclunK assis- 
tants to stall' tlu'iv hasic 4'ouistvs. Tlu'y wdl IrNs lik(dy to assign oiu' of 
thosf assistants to work with lonMisirs ii'it inrans that a hasic conrsc section 
must i^o untaught. , • - 

Ili^h school ch'batf coachtVs tor many years havr had to worry about 
financing tht'ir travtd programs. M;fny ofthtMn arocpiitr familiar with fund- 
raising' sflu'inT's. ami it is -likidy that at least some collect' coaches will 
have to learn from then). The scramble for dollars isn't a K'leat deal of fun. 
but when the choices .are limited to raising money or closing' tlown the 
proeram coaches may f|»d that their own \ alues shift a bit. Whilt^lhere is 
Mumiini: inherent!) wr{)Ku with seeking to raise outside nunu'N- to support 
a forensics program. ^here are souu* dangers of which we should be aware. 

It s<,H'ms nujst unfArtunUte to shift the main financial burden to the stn- ' 
dents themselves. In many instances, that would mean etVectively denying 
an opportunity to partieii)ate t{). many students. 'I his i.^ not just a prublem 
lor the traditional nunorit>N|;roups. There arc many white' Anglo-Sa.xpn. 
Protestant males nvIio are already fueling the pinch of rising tuitions, h^ore 
costly l){)oks, higher rent, etc. These costs are not going to stabili/e in the 
Eighties ^rhey are going to c{)ntinue to go up just likv all the (ither costs 
in higlu^ education. To allow forensics to degenerate into an activity 
where only the relatiN cly well-to-do can participate would destro\- a basic 
justification for its existence. Scholarships arc not a realistic answer. If thl' 
institution has the money to support a program, then scholarships are a 
useful rx*cn4*ing device. But if tluV basic funding of the program is in 
tlanger. it is ai^sn^l to expect that 'money will be forthc{)ming for forensics 
* scholarships. V, 

Some institutioiVs have long relied on financing front student activity 
fees. Others have begtui to look that way in recent > eaiVs. This seems to he 
a i)()tential trap. P'irst, student fees nnist support a wide range ofACtivities. 
All of these will be needing- iliore mone\'. The general financialsiiueeze 
makes it ynlikely that any gruat untapped • pool exists to devote to the 
sni)i)ort \)f forensics. Perhaps even more importantly, studrnt financing is 
inherently (nistable,' Even the nu)st dinlotnatic debate coach can do little 
when a cami)ns '^'reform" group sweeps into office determine(l to change 
things. Students, as is true of faculty/administrative group;;, sometimej^jke 
to change things simply for the sake ofisaying they changed something. Tt 
is a way of having an impact, and that is a tempting goal. Pity fhe poor 
forensics director whose budget gets "changed" along with everything 
else. There are certainly forensics. programs whose directors have played 
the student politics game successfully for many years. It is always possible 
to secure student support for projects on a short-ten n l)asis. Yet the insta- 
bility is also there, and it seems to l)e a dangerous path to follow. There 
are times, and institutions^, where it may be necessary for sur\'ival. As a 
widespread solution, however, the dangers seem to outweigh any tem- 
,porar>' advantages, ^ 

So far this paper has focused^o^ changes which we may*expec^t from 
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torct's t'SsonliiilK rxlrmal io ihr lorrifsics ptD^nnu, 'i htMo will mast likoK- 
l)o otIuM' t'l\an«rs rrsulliiiK Iroin ivltMual foivtvs. Soinr tioiuls whioh lic^nn 
ill llu" St'vnilios tjcaih air in Innr wilh'llu' inlt'iost<i t)t ronlrnipDnuy 
follr^r^siiulruls aiul will Houiish in ihr t'oinin^ ilrriulr, IiuliN'itlnal rMMits 
romprlilion will tDntiiuir to huwoti in all tliirt'liDns.Moro stiidrtils wilJ.I'H' 
anrat'lrtl lo I.T'i. t'oulrsls as llu'so piox idr an oiillol for tHnnprlilivr ni^t'S 
wliilr fnainlainin^ tf irasonahlo halaiU'r lu\lwtH'n olTorl nriHlr^l and irwaitl 
rt'tfivod. I'lir total innuhrr of dilTnvnt rvonts inulonNtfillN will iiu'iiMsr 
as wtdl. Kxrii i{ souir ol' those now found (c'.i<. original porti\- intnp) 
mtM'C'ilully dir olV, touinamrnt diirrtois w/11 roiitinnr to invrnt ayw forms. 
It is, aht-T all, an intrirstini^ di\rrsion and dot's pnn ido-aji oxtaist: to^i\'r 
jiw.av anotluM' st»t of tiopliirs. MorrovtM', tluMo is always tlu' t'haiuo of 
striking aii. nnsnsprrtrd pool of intnrst and ^oin^down in foivnsit s his- 
tory as thr Konndin^ Fatiirr of Iinpiumixtu, Hhrt. (ait. 

OKDA-study drhatr may hr rxprrtod to «Vow. hoth as :i vtdiiclr for 
exposing trur novicrs (i.o.. not hi^h school hot-shots) to thr drhatr piorcvss 
and as all inhrivntly vaWahlr rvrnt. Ciww thr roiuprtitiM' instincts of 
dchatc coaches. CKDA m^)st likl'ly will ^pcnd the coming decade in. a 
sei^ies of sipial)hles over exMcth ^vliat "the CKDA plnh)soph\ " means. A 
Kreat deal otener^^ will hv expended in the eiVort to-inaintain a (listinv'tion 
l)et\m*n C:ia)A and NlVI'rstyle dehatin^. Those efforts may or mit> not he 
siic<'e,ssfnl, - • 

rhere is no reason not to expect thht the iM^hties will hrin^ changes to 
the practice of forensics, Kvery other clecade certainly has, OnK* a few of 
them have heen di'scns.sed here. Some of the changes willt)c suhtle, and 
years will i^iss hefore their i(ill impact is reco«ni/.ed. Others will he more- 
dnvstic and immediate in their efVeet,^(>me of the changes will he «ood- 
for the discipline, and some — we hope not many—will l)e had,. Some of 
the'thinj^s that we «reet joyfully as jilajor advances will turi/out not to he 
so hent^licial as we anticipated. Fortunately, , some of the things we view 
with such alarm will produce completely Vnvxpected advan^i^es, 

'['here is one filial i)rediction of which this author is completel\' confi- 
tlent. I'he Eighties will see the pnKlication of ajmniher of essays ar^uin^ 
that the whole fiehl is *'«oin^ to hell in a -handhasjfet," That is not so. 
There is an inherent vitalits' in the process of learniifc how to deal ration- 
ally with prohlems which v;eeins to defy any of our attempts to. kill it otT, 

? It 
I 
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FORENSICS IN THE 1980^8— PREDICTIONS 
AND PROJECTIONS 

C^* . Jack II, llowi: 

To predict ;u'('ur;itrl\ tlu» (livrctioii that forrnsic^s will lAc in thr A980's 
would ivquiiv iV ci yNt;d hiilK So wwwh for puulic tious. rrojrctious, howrN iM , 
aiv rxtrnsious of cDiitompomn' rouditious and, as sucli. at Irast haw a 
sprinKd)oard lu'fori' thry leap uulraiunudi'd into spluv,' This prognostica- 
tion, will attempt to rely far inore on projections than on predictions, and 
oil a consolidation of udxances alread\' made. 

Ijt n previous article in Spcdki'r dnti Cavi l, the author noted that\the 
l»7()'s was explosive decade for foiensics. The U)8()\s shouki, therefore, 
witness a deacceleiation in the process of change. 

At the opening of the 1070\s, more than half the intercollegiate forensic 
tournaments in the United States were strictly dehate tonrnaments,' By 
the (>^eninK' of the MKSO's, the tjirec types of 'tournaments (dehatt^ only, 
speech — ciMuhinin^ dehate andHfidividual events, ami individual events 
only) were divided nearly cveidy-^33,«lSr dehate, 3(),9% speech, and 29.7% 
indiviilnal events.'-^ Projecting' from this and the fact that the K'nnvtli of 
individual events tournaments and the decline of dehate tonrnaments^has 
slowed,m;lrlvedly in the la>it few years, the author asserts that the three 
types of tournaments" will remain in relativ*]^''l);ihyicc (hiring' the U)8()'s 
wfth each accounting' for approximately a thiW ofall tonrnament activity. 
As-a conconiitant of this, he predicts that the Few schoolsTenTaiinnK' that?, 
have iK'uored inaividnal events pro^'rams and c\u\\^ solely to dehate iiro- 
^K'rams will he ^ohhfs't'd to CApand into the area <)f individual events com- 
petition, . ■ / , 

Individual cNcuts activity,|as implied in die ahovc. parA^'raph, should 
continue to occupy a major portion of the forensic scene in the 1980's, ai)d 
I)eHiaps heconie dominant if not, so already. The iiiissionarv^ zeal of the 
converts to individual events that characterized the 197()'s should fade 
-somewhat durinK' the 1980\s, With that process, pediaps the teucfcncy to 
extreme proliferation of events at tonriianients Will i)e'ciid)ed. Within the 
individual events picture, there may he It. tendency toward events recjuir- 
,in^ less individual preparation as our students generally resist activities 
that call for more of their time. 

Dehate on its part slioidd experience continued experimentation during 
the 1980\s, One anticipates hoth continued ^'rowtli for the Cross-Exami- 
iiation Dehate Association which should he ahle to establish itself fimdy 
in the northeast during' this decade, and also for jndividiial clehj^te whetlier 
that form, is iisiuk' the GEDA topic or some other one. In fac't the use of* 
multi-topics hy debaters should K'reatly expand clurinK' thi.s decade. CRtXA 
, is inaiigiiratinK' the decade by returning to a system, in force froiri'19'fe to' 

Jack H. Howe is a Professor of Spet^ch.aad DirectoTof Forousics at California ' 
Statt^ University atjCong BtMch. He is ihv current President of Delta Sigma Rho-Tau 
Kappa A^ha. I . 
^or ihv year 19i)!^7(), 53.7% of all colle«iatejmimaniorits offered only dehate. 
Jack H. Howe. IntcrcoUe^iatc Speech Tounuimcnt Hesults\ IX (1969-70)rp^ 85. 
Jack H, Howe, IntercoUei^iate Speech l\mnuimcnt ResuUs, XIX (1979-80), p. 
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1975 uivcrehv fwo topics would l/o us^fd CMeli ytMr. E.\j)criiiu-ntatioii aloh^ 
nui!ti-to])ic" lint's is now occurring' in VVasliiniiton statf. It is not unlikely 
tli.it ty^ the end of" tliis decide, debaters will nonnally deal w ith two or 
thVee or as ihany- as st\ tir)])ic's i'n the course ot^a dehate season. 

Hairini: an'enctto inflation .uid declining school <'nroIhnents. two items 
alxnit which the autlior s crystal hall \s njirfky, tournaments in the 19.S()'s 
will surel> chanj^je from Umse kncnvn in prev ious decades. A tendvnc) was 
n(Uecf (Inrinj.^ the last^threr years of the 197()"s for tournaments to .ittract 
hr)ti» fewer schooFs and fewer actual particii>ants than formerly.. There is 
no reason -to t'xpect this trend fiot to continrte, as it woghl ai)pe,ir to he 
1).is<m1 e<;s(Vntially on declining.; forensic budgets aud increased tournament 
CAi^rU. two nuUsto!u-s hetween which e\(-n |he Hiost i>rosi>erous forensics"^ 
dVrectur rnuvt ultimate!) he crushed. The author predicts two results from 
this situatii5n\ F-'irst, t-licie will he a slight tendency toward three-day tour- 
n.iments t.is opposecHcV the two-day meet th.it is standard now). This i>re- 
dittiou is !).;sed on the assnnjption th.it fofensics directors yill feel that if 
theV ai<- ^oinv^ to cuirsiderahle travel expense in attendi|y^ a distant tour- 
nament, tlien i^t should he a "v^ood*' oile invoK iuK hoth dch.ite an({ indi- 
vVdual events anil mimerhus prelimin.ir> aud eliuiinatioii rounds of each. 
Secon(H there wiH'he tendency h.ick to the one-day tournament fonud 
in the tuYi^Hiost (lavs of tournament activity, The author ex])ects to see far 
more i\xr()r h> cit\ or ine'tropolitan>area Ieaj.jues. such as the Twin C'ilies 
I-'orensic Lea^nc now operating so successfully in the Minneapolis-St. 
Taul area, (hiring the HJHO's than formerly. Su(;h leaj.jues, operating a series 
of ot)e-cfa> toni nanients for memher sc hools located no more than 1(K) 
m-iles tnim a tournament site, could ohviate LodKinj.; hills, curtail food ex- 
j)eUseS. anr.l linut t wjisport.ition costs to mairaj.;eahle fi^nres, w'hile still 
pro\ i(hnu a substantial amount of forensic Conji)4*titiou. 

A vital asjx'ct of the tourn.unent i)ro(;ess *is judyiu^ of Cvents. And. of 
(ourse,. complaints id/Out ^udKinK are not new to forensics. 'I he Mutlror is 
sure that when (jel^es w^re held in the schools of Athens or in njedievid 
*n*»jversities. dehat/t-rs eonjplained that some judges did not keep adecjuate 
**flo\v-papyrV' or ""fl<)w-slat('.s." The (.'alifornia-liiKh schpols have sought to 
att;ick this problem cnrrentl) from an unusual direction h^' forbiddiuK thr 
ket'piii^ of llow-shrets at all. tliereby forcing the debaters to conununicate 
<;.learly enouKlv.md suumiari/e often enou^^h so that the jud^e can retain 
wliat he is hearing. It is unlik(dy, however, that this system w ill fiiu! favor in 
the coIjej.;e circuit. The uiiijor ( omplaints tlie autlior lias heard hi recent 
years about judKinK'has centered not on debate, but rather in individual 
events. whi< ti is n nf>ersLandable KiS^f^^^X^ws they have more recently leaj)t 
into pro;iSj.nenc('. The ^ist of the eomplaints would seem to lie, also, not 
so much with allegations of inc omix'tencr -on the part of judges (eeitainly 
thediiet co|.nplaint of debaters about //ul'f« judges), but rather on the lac k 
of nruversal st\indards,ou which judgment can he based. The oral inter- 
preter with .ui eVijoti(m-( harmed proXfii"' which he of she projects physically 
as^'ell as orallv will re( cive first phu /' in some parts of the count r>', last i)!ace 
in others. The C!aliforniii exj)ositor with his or her visual aids and luunor- 
stndded speech will find heavy ^oinj.; in the east. I'iven the iiiipronij;tu s|K'ak- 
er wlip does ,so wcdl in his own area ma>' he nonplussed h\' the topics he 
itlraws at a distant touri1,unent. While the author suspects it will be impos- 
sible really to standaitji*/i' jud^inj^ so lon^ as judges are human (and he 
thoroughly. anlicipates^;ht4Miot in this next decade, a mechanical jud^in^ 
machine tjiat will (JispOse' ol the liuman fa( tor), it does seem likely that 
attempts will he made during the lUHO's to produce iio writing national 
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stand. irck lor all iiulividual rvrnts. LMthrr ihv \FA or the AFA will tAv 
thr Km(1 ill doii\\i this (and tlu' otluT oruaiiization will rapidly Ibllow with 
its own staiidartls). T\w nuTi* prochic tiou of national jutl^^inu standards will 
(.*t'rtaiiil> not so!\ t' tlu' problem (;fny inorcsjUiini the creation of a codv of 
ethics for di'hatc in the 197()'s solved ethical pr()l)lems in that area), hut 
conscientious judges will at least he Ljis en a unideiine that will transcenil 
the preferences ol their local areas. 

As a final note, the author will adsanee a "prediction" that is prohahly 
more ol'a wish on his part than anything; else. I lopehdly, chirin^^ the 198()'s, 
the articles that are heiui^ accepted lj)r tlie journals that tleal with'forensies 
w ill witness a return to those of a more practical nature that ha\t' ready 
utilitN in the work forensies (Hrectors are iloin^. Our v?cneration of speech 
educators has niutel\' followed the lead of v^ONennnent ])ureaucrats and 
pseudo-scii'utists in e(|iiatini^ the ohscure with the impressive, the unde- 
l ipherahh' u ith the siv^nificant, and the M'rhose with tlie s ahiahlc. It ma> 
well take souu' ni'w periodical, perhaps calletl Practical I'Orrnsics, to re- 
•\ e;d a need for tlu' easil\ understood article from which the reader 4na>' 
(leris f innnediate Itenefit. fiut whate\ t'r it re(iuires, the author liopcs that 
tne 198()'s will not pass without such a mo\ement*s hein^ undertaken. 

I he U)8()'s can he an exciting time for forensies in thi' United States. 
lIopefMllv , in the midst of the excitement, we, as (hrectors of the Activity, 
will not forv^tl ^|i;i^t our students env,Mge in forensies not just for enjoyment 
and competitjouNl^jUt also for \ alues that wtll remain with them for the rest 
of their lives, . \ 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE IN THE 
1980'S— A GUESS 

T^ioMAS J. Hynes, Jr.. 

Thv title of this essay reHeets the trepidation with whieh I approaeh this 
task. My own feelings were weli expressed hy John Melntire in an essay 
(5alled "The Prospeets for Confliet." 

Few intellectual endeavors are more iirauKht with hazard fhan those of the 
'futurist*. One would assun)e that the hazards of peering into the future are 
so well known ;)s to disconraKe all hut the slout heart or those so institT?^ ^ 
tionally faceless as to he inydated from the righteous protest of contem- 
poraries wh(j have het*n persuaded to carry unihrfllas on a rainy day.* 

I will partition this essay into three seetions; dehate and educational 
administration; dehate and dehrftc totrrn;)nient?>; del-)ate and dehate eoaeh- 
in«. At the he^iiH)in^ of this diseussion, I shoidd warn that sorne 'of niy 
projections will in)ply fear of an end U) dehate as I know it, Iji addition/ 
there will he some suj^j^estion that sueh changes willj)e less satrsfyinj^ to 
me than the present condition of aeademie deF)ate, I hope that these will, 
not elTect this ess^iy too greatly. Marry of those things whieh I played some 
small part creating' during' the 19TO's will he ehan^'ed irrthe 1980's, Most 
likely, such changes will he con>istent with changes in education at lar^e 
during the '80's. Much of this iwolution will tuidouhtedly he ^ood. Such 
niterations woidd he resisted becfiuse change is often risky — And risk is 
often unpleasant for those who succeed under the existing order. I^helieve 
that tlie framework for these changes will have some of the followiiT^ 
eharact(^risties. j, 

Debate and Educational Administration 

Hecent demoj^raphic proj(;ctions siij^j^est chauj^es in the composition of 
college iuid mn'versity i)opulatious dtiriuj^ the next ten years. Stich projec- 
tions su^^est that many colleges and muversities will serve fewer students 
thiuT^they did in ihe 'bl's and '7()'s; and that the d(ft)OKraphic character- 
istics of these students will he diiVerent from thos^i of t:olle^es and tini- 
versities of earlier y(*ars. WKTle the majority oij^ttidclftts will remain 18-21 
year olds, the proj)orti()n of older students pWrstn'nj^ a college education 
for reasons fVioted in a desire for persona^ enrichment will increase. The 
composition of dehate programs may he forced to chanj^e. ' 

At'.the same time, the willingness of the ptd)lic — hoth for state and pri- 
vate support(Ml colleges and tuu'versiti(;s— to provide continued hi^h levels 
of financial stipport to dehate appears to (lave heen tempered. In the face 
of projections that the days of constant econonric growth have ended, pri- 
vately contrihtitors as wcdl as the votinj^ puldie are contrihutinj^ less to higher 
education than they didjn the past. ^'^^v.^Jj^tfe, Y. Brown ^)f Kentucky, for 
example, in the face of dec limn ^ revenueV^llt-'d for financial cuthacks 
throughout the state tmiversity system. This reflects an environment that 
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hv^AU in ihc 197()'s and will mrtre than likl'ly continue throu^'h the 198(r.s. 

^ One of my colleagues has ^onv as^ar as to say that we have reached and 
I)assed the apex of American Education. Whether this is the c^ise, it scenis 
likely that^the lf)80's will hrin^' increasing' calls (or proK'raniniatic justifi- 
cation ancraccoiu)tahility in higher educatioy. 

Oehat'e could e(iually well prosper or suOer greatly in such an environ- 
ment. As has l)c-en the case with dehalc pro^ranis i)ef()re, that Tate may 
Well 1)C dL*ten)iined hy the interaction l)etween forcnsics director and uni-* 
versity adn)inistrators. While there may l)e some fundamental chan^'cs in 
the dehale activity^^iurin^ the next decade, tfie prospects of niakin^' conj- 
petitive dehate a lar^'e participation~aetivity is unlikely. ^ If the director is 
nnahlc to sell, or the administrator unal)lc to accept; the premise that 
suhstantial per person expenditures arc justified, then debate is likely to 
face severe retrenchn)ent. 

Ciiven tln'se situations, I helieve that there will he increasing' demands 
u|)on the forensics director to !)f all things to all people. To satisfy the 
denianchv for promotion and tenure, he/she will he recjuired to spend in- 
creasing' tinie or^ research and pu!)licati()n. T^satisfy tht^^onipetilivc ri^'ors 
ot the debate activity, be/she will continue to spend many hours becoming 
tainiliar with materials on the current dci)att topic. Classroom rcsponsi- 
l)ilitics and the associated preparations will contirnie. At the same time, 
there will be pressures "to sell the (Icbate i)roK'ram to tlie academic coni- 

^ nnniity as something' which provides a valued service to that connnunity. 
All of tbfsc tbiii^'s have been true in the past. I believe, however, the 
demands of the If)80*s will be far K'reater tharV tliosc previously experi- 
enced. How individual directors, as well as professional or^'anizations deal 
with these issues, ancf how l])e case for debate is n)ade to university ad- 
ministrators will in larK'f I>art determine the continued survival of dei)ate 
in the 1980',s. 

Debate may look very differently in the H>8()\s than it has Jooked in the 
n)7()'s. 1'he i^l)pearance ofthc debate tournament as the central feature of 
academic debate may well bave.reached its height in the 19I()'s. .'I'his will 
l**^tbe toi)i(; of the soc'oiid section of this essay. 

^ Debate and Debate Tournaments ^ 

The n):i()'s, lf).}()',«t, and If)5(>'s saw the development of the debate tour- 
nament as a metliod to stretch debate bnd^rets. Hafhcr than spend lar^'c 
;anmnnts of monev on a few trips for only a few debates, the debate tour- 
nament became a method for having' a lar^'c number of debates for a sin^'b? 
trip. Ourin^r the I97()*s, the debate tournament was institutionalized as the 
expected form of intercolle^Miite debate. Literally hundreds of participants 
would descend upon a sin^de colle^'c campus, b)r a weekend of anywhere 
from six to twelve dei)ates for an individual team. Moreover, the bcKMnnin^r 
ot the 197()'s saw participation of debate teams from all over the nation at 



^ This refrrs lar^^rly to the la^'hly eornprlitivc, largely evidr iK^rfi-oricntccl National 
U» l);»tr l ournarnrnt style o( «|rl):itr. iTr tiiiir (leinaiicis on siiili {lcl)ar( rs is such 
tliat mass |);irti( ipati'Wj is unlikely. 'I'liis umy well push acaclritiie (Icljalc in t[ic 
(lirrc tir)M <)! rxchjsively "off tojjic" or itidi vidn.il rvrtits lorniats. As inchc atcd al){)v« , 
r would resist this terHiriM y lor rnysrll, arid wish ifnod hic k to those who are more 
iiii !ine<l in that dire< tion. My jjosition ohvionsly is thiit the hi^^h level of intensity 
assoeiatrd with VD'I' drhato will d* < rrase the nuinbrr of participants, l)nt that tlu- 
value to eac h individual participant will he ^rrat. ^ 



■ a wide variety of touniameiits, creatiiiK a hnKe iiumherof'national debate 
totiniameiits, 

i"^)r many, the days of national tHivel on a week'ly IVasis will end Even 
where there are the fiuaneial resonrees for a national travel putteni,. there 
. lln f,'"^''"""^*" ''"^^rt-ase tlie iniportanee of regional debate com- 
l)etjtu)n. While any one program may be able to travel to a number of 
reK.ons m tlie emintry, tbe number of sehools that will eontinue this prae- 
^ tiee will undoubtedly dcVrease during the next ten years. As the t.uality 
<.l eompetition hirijely dietates the ,,uality of debate, tbe stronger the re- 
gional debate, tbe stronger a program will be. The National Debate Tour- 
nament will undoubtedly return to beiuK one of the few oeeasioiVs where 
a lar«v number of nationally prominent teams meet. For those wishinn i 

,7"*''K,«n' "'^'y ^' I'OP'-' for 

the lyoO s. 

There may well be an inerease in publie debates durinK the 198()\ On 
the Mirtaee. sueh will appear to be an austerity move. I believe that such 
will be a siK,, of false austerity. That is, there wHl be some n>onetan' savings 
at the (uitset from sueh programs. In tbe lonK run, however, as student 
.lemand mereases, and interest expands, publie debate with other sehools 
will take on costs greater than ^)urnament debate, especially on a per 
student and per debate basis. But public debates may well be import'int 
to debate in the liM) s, if only to prove to critics that tbe s;m,e students 
who succeed in tournaments by speaking ,,„iekly can succeed as well with 
audiences when they speak less ,,uickly. I believe that this point should 
be discusse.l in a little detail. There has been a history of research studies 
in the area of critical thiiikii.K and debrite. The results have been less than 
satis yiuK h.r some readers. The reason for this lack of satisfaction is de- 
rived from debate s attraetioiUo already.critical students. Debate the study 
critics arKue, does not increase critical thinkiiiK. Hatber, debate attmch ' 
critical thinkers I hus, the critics arKue, Uiere is little evidence aside from 
testimonial evidence, that tljere are some imi<,ue values tn debate, What 
I believe to be iinportant here is that debate provi.fes a place in a univer- 
sity for snub thinkers. While critical thinkii^- ability may not be indepen- 
dently caused by academic debate, the activity provides an encoiiraKin.r 
and competitive environment for such students. There are few enoimh 
places wiiere.st.idents can avoid a challenKc to succeed. My position is 
th.1t the provision of such opportunities to an a,lmil.tecfly small number of 
stiiden s shoii ,1 justify the activity, Hence, the arKuiUent.s which have 
loomed over tbf speed of ,],>livery and other objections to NDT (k-bate 
may well sucd'ed in times of budget crisis, This will undoubtedly affect 
Ht least temporarily, the debate tournament. From my „wn perspective' 
this IS unfortunate, •, ■ t. ' ' ' 

A final afea in which the 198()'s may briliK chaiiKc for debate will be iji 
t ie role of the debatt,- coach. This wiU be. the final area of discussion of 
this essay. . ^ . ^ 

Debate and Debate Coaching 

iMmiv and dehate Coaching' at oife i)()int in time were ainoriK' the pri- 
n/aty eorridors to the .si)eeeli profession. Great numhers of the present 
l(|a(lershii) in the speeeh profession foimd their. he^'inninK's in dehate. 
lliere was onee a tirn'e when an aetive diTcci{n of foren\ies eoirhl hoth 
•|()rk eon.i)etitiveIy with his/her teams, teaeh ehrsses, and still have time 
ahle (or some |)nl)heation~-at loaj>t onouK'h to justify "eontinucd re- 
\Kds as a (aenhy mernher. Those days s(^em ^imc forever as we move 
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into the lOSO^^/Tfiis is ^iic (or sex eral reasons, First, the speech com- 
iiuinieation4)r/)f<*ssii)n has hecome mofre specialized. Those who woiihl 
rnair)tain a ccHtipe.titiv^ piihhcati()n record must achieve ouc in the same 
..fashion .that, it -is^ ohtained in other fiehls — with ^rnduate assistance, con- 
' centrated .ri^^e;iich', aud a ]<ir^e amoiinf of* time available (or research aiul 
r('writ(yAt.(ho;Saine tiiui;. howevyr^ the oi>i)()rtiinit\' for debate coaches to 
hv- aM;'thin^s to all j>t-c)ple ha.s Vanis-lied. And with the end of the^se 
da\;& ;^{)me some serious choices for the debate v<>ii^'h of the 198()'s, 
pirst we \^i\iy see the end of the days ot the professional director of 
, d('bat('. U universities do .not see fitUo rj.*ward the direction of a debate 
pro^rau) in a fashi()n suited to the time and eflort which must bv* devoted 
io that activity, then we n)ay cease havinj^ (jur graduates as debate coaches. 
There has beer) sx)me of this ter)dency in the 197()'s, This looins^s a greater 
possibility forth/ lOHO's'. Secor)d^we may see greater application of debate- 
related res'earch.to the journals or other professional fields. If the dei)ate 
coach of die lj^8()'s wishes to maintain his/her position as debate direetoV,. 
and at the s'irine tin)e pt[rticipate in scholarly activities', he/she may well 
te.s^ the ac(;{'4'j^al)ilit\' of his or heE debate work in other professional journals, 
Jt is c()nc'«:i,vahlof?'for exanjple, that much of the resear^ih d(>ne by debaters 
on a va'rV>ty oC^()pies, jna>| be^ vvith work, suitable lor pnblieation in some 
n()n-sj)i;*ecli schnliu-jy-iouttc't. FX^thexpressure for publication continue^s for 
the <lirecf()r. It will l)e ur)(l(,)iibtC:fitV},the case that he/she will cMiii^iloy .the 
re>e-'areh expertise of deb;ytcrs iii a cooperative effort to share their knowl- 
edge in .S'om(>nons;ompetiti\ e forinn. Such an avenue may in fact reinforce 
the N'aLuc ol thr,resean-h that man\' of os i)resently direct as del)ate coach- 
es. ' ' 

^F'or example, thore was- not a way to escaiTe a thorough und,> detailed 
knowledge of th(.' CN'olution of the First AmendmlM^t free expressijt>n rul- 
ings hy the Sopreme Court in work on the topic ol mass n)edia eoniniu- 
location. 'I'here is no clear evidence that these efforts have been translated 
into efforts to share diat information with le^al piiblications to date. Pe- 
riodically, the debate conninniity has been callud upon (o offer its expertise 
at^lie end of a debate year to various pohcy niakers wbottlay be concerned 
with a debji^e probleih area. We inay see that xHfort directed to the editors 
of scholarly journals, where we may, weH have an important test of the 
'value of our res(Mrch. . 

I believr lha(, like all other things, (U.'bate will either chaiyj^e as its en- 
vironment ch;m^es, or it will die. I have sn^^'.ested sonu; things which at; 
the pri-sent time .seem likcrly futures for the activity, 'I'hese futures, of 
course, are largely basr^l onUhe present that I can now view. It was in 
litJf)37 that ;l' hi^h level American res ('arch commission j)rojected future 
''weai)on dcwelopmeiit, aiyf in doing so missed a few small innovations of 
the next decafk': jet en^io(;s, radar, rocket propt^Ued missih*s, and nuclear 
weapons. As Alviii Toffler writes: ' ** 

r\() serious iiitMrist deals in prrdlctions, Tlirsc imi^- h It Tor trievisioil oracles 
and newspaper astrologers, No one even faintly laiiHliar witli the C'Oii)j)Iox- 
ities of forecasting lays claim to ahsohite knowlecl^e of tomorrow. In tliJjse 
^ (leMcionsIy ironic words pnri)()rte(l to a (Jliinest.' proverl); "I'o prophesy is 
extremely dilRcnlt — espec ially with respect to tlieMntnre.^ 

I have devoted a ^reat nnnd)er of hours to academic debate — both as an 
aflvo^ate and as an educator. I have strong beliefs that what I do hiis value 



» Alviii Toffler, Futurr SItock (New Y(»rk: Bantam Hooks. 1970), p, 5. 
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lor'thi?4tfl(lents vvitli wliom I am associated. I hope that as the activity 
cont.nues-to evolve-as it did from the syllogistic disputatio.l-I can- 
accept such evolutional, and evaluate it justly. Debate is bv no n>eans the 
hnal word ,n education method, in this regard, I hope that we continue to 
make improvements in the future. I hope that all of us can adapt to those 
cl.anges, and avoid attacking an activity which should continue to attract 
good mmds to the speech profession. May I never he among those who 
turn on an activity which gave me an iiftroduction to the speech profession. 
I am certain tliat the future will bring some things to debate which I will 
view as a beginning ol tlie end of the activity-much in the same way that 
changes during the 1970 s brought such cries from coaches and participnnts 
ot earlier tunes. I. hope when that fime comes, I will remember the intel- 
lectual challenge and competition which I believe will always remain the 
core ot tlic ■■■•''^■■^■^ ' . i . 



core ol th<. ^4M0-'Wd remain silent when tempted to call once again 
tor tlie rctnrn^fTdc'bate when it was great. 
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POLICY FfAT: THEORETICAL BATTLEGROUND 
OF THE EIGHTIES 

Thomas Isaacson and RonERT Branham 

With the ^rowiiiK application of the policy-making paradi^tu during the 
197()*s, a nunihcr of difficulties and (juestions arose which remained un- 
resolved hy the decade's end. If this view of debate is to continue to 
prosper it is likely that its proponents" will need to address elTectively and 
to resolve these issues, as well as other (jucstions that will inevitably arise. 
This process of paradigmatic adaptation to emer^in^ problems and issues 
is likely to provide the major theoretical battleground of the coming de- 
cade. ' 

Perhaps the most persuasive of the many issues in the application of 
policy-making to academic debate is that of the appropriate role and limits 
of fiat. Because debate resolutions stipulate only that a ^iven program or 
condition should be adopted, focus is ^iven not to whether the affinnative 
plan is probable but rather to whether it is desirable. Thin latter deter- 
mination is based ui:M)n the hypothetical adoption of the alBmiative 
plan regardless of the real likelihood of this occurrence. The use of fiat is 
designed to promote the (juestiouin^ of \i\i\n desirability. 

By its nature, the use of fiat violates lln assumption of iu)nTialcy in that 
it asks ns to evaluate that wliich will not come to pass ^iven the compo- 
sition of the present system. Two reasons seem to justify the view that 
assumptions of iu)rmalcy should be i^norc-tl only with ^reat caution. One 
possible benefit of the poliey-maker paradigm is an educational one in that 
its use may provide some expe^enee and knowledge' in the kinds of 
thought processes undertaken by. real policy makers. Relevancy may Ik* 
viewed as an important concern in this enten)rise, phicin^ a premium upon 
the ability of both teams^to brin^ to bedr "real world" issues revolving 
arouiul plan adoption. If a view of fiat allows the affinnative to use a set 
of attitudes to fuel its inherency position and yyt, possibly, to deny the neg- 
ative the ability to reference these attitudes in support of plan attacks, such 
a use of fiat mi^ht be seen as abusive, u'hacademic and unfair. 

One resolution of the, fiat-normalcy tension has been to minimize devia- 
tiorrs from qonualcy and thereby restrict the use of fiat to only what is 
reciuired to pemiit a reasoned debate to occur. Some form of fiat is assumed 

' byihe loj^ical reciuirements of a '^should"-predicte(^ proposition. However, 
a variety of important, theoretical disputes are generated by the inevitable 
tradeoff between addrtioiud fii^tjjwwers granted to the affirmative an-^he 
asj^imption of normidcy. To as.«^ume normalcy is \o employ traditionartests 
of evidence and predictive a»$ilysis« to decide how policy makers wOuld 

. (leal with the (juestions posed l)y the affirmative plan. Hence, the true 
tradeoff is one of choosin^'between imposing an artificial constraint aiul 
depending upon die debaters' skills to evaluate the issuc^surroundinK the 
proeoss of adopting the alfiruuitive plan. m ^ 

Problems of Fiat ^ 

One controversial example ()f a probti/rn with the policy-making para- 
,dij*m concerns the point in the policy process at whjclvthe affirmative fiat 

'IJioinas Isaacson Is a student at ihn University of Pennsylvania Law School. Hol)- 
vri Branham is Assistant Professor and Dirr-ctor of Forcnsics at Bates College. 
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intervenes. Tlie eommon view is that fi;i^<^sumes the adoption of tlie phni 
.into htw (Congressional passa^'e and Presidential siK'ninK') of tlie affiniia: 
tive proposal.' From this perspective, the atBmiative plan is the le^'islative 
output of the paradiH>ni. . ^ ^ 

Numerous alternatives to this view of fiat could t)e advanced. Most re- 
strictively, the affinnative plan may he seen as the hill placed into the 
hopper for possible Con^'ressional consideration. Such an approi^ch*W(?JiId 
render all "inherent" cases undehatahle since they woulc^ nevei^ he 
passed — creating hoth feasihility and topicality problems. 

Other alternatives would pennit the atBmiative^at powers heyond the 
connnon view. Judges mi^ht pennit the affinnative not only to* adopt hut 
also to implement its proposal through the provisi(m of adetjuate funds, 
personnel and jurisdiction, on hoth an immediate and continuing hasis 
^consistent wilh-the original intent. Given die fre(iiiency with which real 
policy mandates falter after adoption due to unsuccessful implementation,^ 
this represents a considerable expansion of flat. Some resolutions miK'ht 
rc(iuire that a condition he satisfied ("Resolved: That all Americans should 
he K'ainfully employed")' whereas others refer only to plan passage ("Re- 
solved: That a program of land use control should he enacted"). Because 
the alTirmative has the ability to fiat the existence of the cistumstances 
specified in the topic, the fonner type of resolution mi^'ht pennit the fiat 
of a fully implemented policy becau^^e the atBnnative would not become 
topical until that t>Jld (^'uinful employment) is achieved. Resolution^; of the 
latter («nd considerably more common) fonn pennit no such inference. 
Without passing' final jud^'nient on such a development, it could be noted 
easily that neither the simulation of a real world policy maker as an edu- 
cati(mal objective nor the assumpti(m of nomialcy as a practical ^oal are 
wey served by the expansion of fiat to include implementation. Moreover, 
^iven the importance of impjeinentatitinal problems t(r congressional pol- 
icy efforts, to fiat this issue away rc^ioves both a critical real world sol- 
vency barrier an(l a valuable weap(lTi from the already sa^^in^ negative 
arsenal. , ^ 

The most extreme expansion of fiat would permit the atBnnative to avoid 
tl^e entire issue of plan repeal. Implicit in the notion that the plan exists 
for the "foreseeable future" is the assumption that the negative ci^nnot 
successfully ar^'ue that the plan would b« repev.'tid soon after adoption. 
The (juestion of whether plan re])eal constitutes a legitimate or important 
argument is entirel J'ttnresolved within. the debate community at present, 
although the conceptualization and study of policy^termination have re- 
ceived vigorous attention ayfion^ political scientists^ * 

As we be^in a new decade, a mmnionly" used argument su^^ests tpat 
the atBnnative could sidestep this Q^iestion by adopting' a plan which spec- 
ifies its own non-repealability. However, even the most sacni^d of legisla- 
tive acts,*^h(i constitutional amendment, does not guarantee plan^*iir\ ival 
(as the proponents of alcohol prohibition discovered). 

It nn\dit be proposedVhat the afBnnative lia.s no fiat powec over post- 
adoption or post-inipl(^jrieHitation^onK'ressional actions. Ho\y Con^'ress 
could react to a law whgfh it\)pp()sed but somehow passed despite its own 
objections is probably utiknAwal)le. In such a circumstance the ne^'ative 
would be on persuasive ar^'dmentative KTonfid in contending' that all ijb- 



' For simplicity shiill ruler only to le);ns!ativx' policy making'. The issues siir- 
rDiindiiiK Mcciitivt; and jiidiL-ial policy iriakin« slmll he addressed hitcr. 

nOti«ri/ Hardach, The ImplcninttatUm Came (Caiiihrid^e: M.I.T. Press, 1977). 
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lierent cases would he (luickly repealed. While henefits may he found in 
tOinporar>' plan adoption or the possihility that plan a(f()ption w?)uld fueT 
C()nKresv|^ional acceptance, if the aHinnative needed to fall hack upon oiie 
« of these positions, the nature of dehate would he alterf d^rastically. 

Thus, the third theoretical alternative would make plan repeal ar^'n- 

• Inents unacceptahle and place not only plan adoption and implementation, ^ 
Imt also future i)JaH survival, within the ran^'e of fiat authority. This intru- " 
sio^i of fiat upon an assurjiption of normalcy requires the dehaters to eval- 
nate-a situation which may he logically iinpossihie: a p«^icy which contin- 
wf's to exist d%)Htt^c()nK'rcssi()nal disapproval and wliich cannot^)e altered 
no matter how stronVly oppose^d- We are K'iven little theoretical K'^itlanc^e 

^ to decide how this c'Ondition arose save hy the ma^Mc of fanciful supposi- 
tion, Discussinj^su^aii implaiisihie comhination of attitudes and stnic- 
tiires maximizes tlrf'Tleviation from nonnalcy, serving no practical pun)ose 
while placing a premium on imaginative guesswork at the expense of rea- 
soned advocaey, An arhitrar>' decision that the plan is unrepcalahic Ui^^ 
say, the first year hegs the qnestion. If fiat lasts one year, why no^uie 
centur>' or one second? Once post-adoption fiat is allowed, the fall into 
tliis chaos is unavoidable, The clehate is likely to he as heated as that 
hetwecn the pro- and auti^ahortion forces ahout the precise moment of 

• conception. 

One suggested refornmlation holds this entire issue to he irrelevant 
since the focus of dehate is upon what ouuhtiohv done, what is desirahlc. 
regardless of congressional attitudes. This vir*w is unsatisying in that it 
ignores a critical component of policy examination, and also fails to solve 
the extant (hspute. If Congress already favors the plan thep the debate 
need not occur; if it is opposed thtm tlie issue of congrcssionij response 
. to plaii adoption seems entirely irrcjl^vant. This view may rechicc tlic de- 
bate t(K "Hesolved that Congress should favor Plan X," in wlncli case a> 
very chfTerent, and qiuiL' uninteresting set of issues would -guide the de- 
I)ate. • • > ' 



The Future of Fiat 

''^le options concerning the endpoint of fiat — placeme!it of the hill in 
the hopper, adoption, implementation or assurance of hiture survival — all 
contain numerous pitfalls. Solutions are not easy to come hy^This difliculty 
arises in large measure from the s<*nse that fiat iiwolves an imposition upon 

• an unwilling Congress, creating the attitude-policy discrepancy tliat liaunts 
heavy-handed fiaters. 

This discrepancy seems to stem froip a failure to examine tlie process 
of policy adoption. The process of congressional heariitgs, opinion solici- 
tation, constituent development and activation, media coverage and expert 
investigation, are crucial inputs not only to f)olicy hiJt also to the founda- 
tion and nnd<>^standing of congressional attitude.'i, IHstorically, this issue 
<leveloped from a difTerent dehate cpiestion. The advent of the study, ref- 
erendum and public participation counterplans created a feeling that there 
was something undemocratic about widespread fiat use. The aflinnative 
responded often that fiat involved not only the assumption of plan passage 
but also the assumed conclusion of normal legislative processes preceding 
plan adoption. Th(» notion of two aflirniative debaters forcing Congress to 
adopt the plan at gunpoint was replaced with this saner view based upon * 
normal pre-adoptiou actions. Thus, the argument of th/* "time advantage" 
froni "immediate" fiat fell in favor of the realization that, like the present 

"... 
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system, the atBrmative plan would t;\ke time to reach its final stiite. Here 
ended the l^JTO's. * 

It will not take lon^' before the negative protests the apparent inconsis- 
tency involved in pennittin^' the alBnnative to assume normal channels of 
pljm adoption widi democratic inputs and processes while at the same 
time indicting diis process under the nil)ric of inherency! If the affirmative 
is stilUo fiat it,*n7roposal, what set of events shall we assume preceded this 
action? To presume the plan appears maK'ically isAinappealin^. The pro- 
cesses of th-e present system would not, apparently, produce the affinnative 
plan. ' ■ ' 

Two possible reformulations present themselves. The first would have 
The affinnative pick whatever pre-ad.option processt^s it desired and fiat 
them. This seems unfair to the ne^ii^tive, illogical in -that the process and 
outcome are likely to be discordant, and to violate the assumption of nor- 
malcy. ^ \ 

^ Tlie discussion herein of a new approach to this rather awkward problem 
is irt best tentative, but should illustrate the direction that debates about 
debate could take in the 198()'s. It should be no^ted initially there is no 

^ sin^'le means of plan adoption in actual legislative experience. Sonietimes 
extensive hearings are held; sometimes lobbies ^xert great pressure; some- 
times bills are compromises readied for other end; sometimes public 
-opinion is sOuK'ht and followed. At odier times the opposite of these events 
may occur. To ar^ue, therefore, that we assume a bill is passed '^normally" 
^ive^s us litde guidance as to which of the^many possible inputs, processes, 

I constitueifcies and time constraints affect, in varying decrees, the adoption 
of the affirmative plan. 

As an outjL^rowth of the search forHonnalcy we may hope that the adop- 
tion process was a K'enuine political opinion. The desire for fairness and 
loK'ical consistency*may require *that the chosen adoption process be likely 
to p^duce the affinnative plan as an outcome. Therefore, the notion of fiat 
sluwd continue to assume that the plan is adopted in the form the affirm- * 
ative presents. The decision re^'ardin^' what adojftion process preceded* its 
enactment is based upon a prediction: If this plan were adopted, what is 
the most likely prior adoption process to have caused this outcome? This 
detennination is based not upon a theoretical inriposition but rather upon 
whatever evidence and ar^mments can be offered to determine what would 
lead to this result. Perhftr^^i if Con^'ress spent more for food aid (as an 
affinnative plan) this' would mo,st likely have resulted from stepped-up^ 
lobbying pressure from groups devoted to tifis objective or, perhaps more 
probably, Vrom a renewed round of famines^ibroad. 

This view of pre-adoption processes minimizes the use of fiat, maximizes 
the assumption of'normalcy, Rewards traTiitionally valued debating skills 
and places a premium on inherency arguments as the vital instalments 
through which the f>roc(:'ss of affirmative plan adoption is evaluated. Fi-.'* 
nally, the issues of implementation failure and plan repeal would no longer 
need an artificial resolution. Given the debate over circumstances produc-' 
Jng probable plan adoption, a set of attitudes, constituencies and othef 
forces can be developed argumentatively and these in turn may l)e evaK- 
.uated as to their probable effects upon post-adoption plan developments. 

A few irtiplications present themselves immediately as possible consd- 
(juences of acceptance of this fiat model. First, under some^'ircumstiiices 
the most likely pre-adoption coalition of forces leading to plan adoption 
would not develop for many years, while less probable means a;/e available 
presently. The affirmative might reasonably be pennitted'to specify die 
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approximate date of adoption from which an adoption process could he 
deveh)ped analytically. This is not conse(iuentially difTerent fVoni the cur- 
^rent practice of placinKM)hase-in periods of ^ aryinK' length in the, afTirnui- 
tiye plan. Second, a wide variety of possible connten)lans may hecome 
competitive due to tlieir inconsistency with the afBnnative adoption pro- 
cess, A ne^Mtive connten)lan reciiiirin^' exteiisive piihlic participation he- 
hjre action may he taken could compete u^ith a mmiher ofafBrmative plans 
if'it coyld he shown that puhlic participation would not he a likely adoptioii 
process for the aflirniative plan. Current-fiat theories ^ive no ^'uidance as 
to whether the afTirmative may as^sume puhlic participation in the adoption 

^ process and therehy render coherent competitiveness arKUiinentatioti \^ 
tually jmpossihle. Third, the set of circumstances surrounding' the uiTi/m- 
ative plan are altered considerahly hyMhis view of fiat. If an afBnmitive 
plan calling' for a han ou nuclear power could he shown to have arisen 
only as a result of a severe nuclear accident or a dramatic ris^* in expert 
opposition to nuclear.power, then a numher of other issues would ha-^e to 
he evaluated in li^ht of these situations. However, the fiat of the afTirmative 

^ plan does not alter the prohahility (if the nuclear accident inlhe pre-adoi> 
tion sta^'e, for these are not plan disudvantaKt^s, Tl(e accident serves to 
provide a context in which plan adoption hecomes appropriate or lo^'ically 
•consistent with policy-rtiaker attitudes. If plan adoption stems only from 
a prospective p{)wer pITTnt accident, tliei'i tlie issue of^nherency needs 

^ further investi^'ation ^'iven tl»e proI)al)ility that the present system, if faced 
witfi a severe accident, mi^dit naturally abandon nuclear power. 

^ Other Problems ' ^ 

The HiTO's nrodnced a variet>' {)fotlier yet unrc^solved questions involv- 
ing' fiat and otlier issues, /\ dilferen* type of fiat (juestion i%involved in tl 
dispute over whether either team may fiat actions by an a^ent otfter thi... 
that specified in the topic. Most commonly, this arises whe^ the negative 
advocates a state or international couhteri)lan for a tbpicv<pecifyin« a fed- 
^eral a^'ent of action. Some have ar^Mied tliat ajlowin^' n(f^i-federal fiat may 
lead to an infinite re^'ress whereby a team could atteiiljU tfk/iat 
Iiavioron the part Ucri^niualsV If policy m^kin^' is uiidei^tcKul to.refer only 
to /xotUTumrn/r// pAlicy ma,kiut^,.then*this argument seems" invalid in that 
the expansion of fifU powers wovrrdl)? Limited to K'over;Vmental agencies, 
which does not seeuj an unmaria^eal)le developinent. 

Another objection to iion-federal* .fiat is that it is unlike the *Veal world" 
where no pohey milker operates atjnore than one ^governmental level, I'his 
raises an issue which reciui-res independent resolution, namely, the pos- 
sible distinction between a i)()liey I'naker and the process of pol icy-makin^'. 
Since the passa^'e of any law re(|uires action by hundreds of Cori^'ressnieiL 
as well as the President, it iir apparent that debaters never try to sinndaW) 
the actions of a sin^de policy maker, but rather attempt to en^'a^t^' hi a 
thou^rht process similar to policy-making'. It is not clear why the discipline 
of policy-mak^UK' would not wanMo consider the question of the appro- 
priate level at which action shaQ^e taken. Once the paradi^Mn cdarifies 
exactly what it is that the (lel)aters are sinndatiuK', this (juestion of fiat 
should be resolved readily. 

Another issue in fiat/topicality concerns the appropriateness of non- 
CoiiK'ressional fiat at the federal level. In the 1979-80 season some aflinn- 
ative teams chose lb fiat actions by (j^ecutive a^'encies such as tlie FCX: 
while others attempted to fiat Supreme C;ourt (h'cisions. C:()usideral)le dis- 
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pute arose as to the aeeeptability of these approaehes. Ohjections hased 
on topieaht>' grounds see-m unwarranted sinee the exeeutive and thtT^fti-^ 
dieiary are as rnueh a part of the Federal Government as is the Congress. 
The various eoniponerits of le^'ishitive fiat seem to have obvious eounter- 
parts in exeeutive and judieial aetious. Ad(htionally, the proeess of attitude f 
deteniiination hy examining the most probable bases for an exeeutive or- 
der or a Supreme Court deeision is essentially the same as for legislative 
action, While the applieation of legislative poli^y-makin^/rules to non- 
le^'islative aetion may at times be rather awkward, it would *seem unlikely 
that notiofis of polieyMiiakrne,vi;:iiuJ(l remain so inflexible as to deprive the 
afTiVmative of these very im\5ortant topieal alteniatives. The use of judieial 
adoption and implementation is likely to inerease in the i980*s, * ^ 

A final issue in fiat has arisen reeently re^ardiii^ the ability of the neg- 
ative to fiat a eouuten)lan, Current thinking dietates that a eounterplan is 
eonipetitive if adoption oF the afBniiative plan would eliminate any net 
benefits from further adoption of the eonnten^lan as well. In other words, 
plan adoption reiiders eounterplan adoption undesirable, The eounterplan 
^ servp-to jllustrate, theoretieal ly, one alternative poliey whose adopti<m is 
foreftn^ie as a eonse(iuenee of aeeeptahee of the afBnnative plan. This, 
howe^^, is not distinet from the aetion of any other (Hsadvanta^e whieli 
elaims that the i)lan will prevent a desiralile state of affairs from eomin^ 
into existenee. The essenee of the .s{)eial spending priorities disadvantage 
is that the affirmative' plan will prevent a more desirable use of limited 
finaneial rcsQurees, Why, then, is a (lisadvanta^'e whereby the altenuUive 
resouree use is speeified (a eounterplan) difTerent from one in whieh the ' 
alternative use is predieted evidentially (a traditional disadvimta^'e)? The 
relevanee of the alternative use of resourees seems to be the same whether 
or not a eonnten^lan is introciueed. It may be that a eounterplan does nat^ 
warrant the status of fiated poliey, but rather b>; its presentation serves '.k 
a elearer illustration of the poliey preeluded by the afBnnative plan. 

Even if the .lo^<ieal reasoning' of this ar^mment is aeeepted, this elimi- 
nation of ne^'al^/e fiat power niay be opposed {)n fairness ^'rounds.. Given 
the eurreiit imbalanee ()f debate in the affinnative's favor and the ?;r^nvin^' 
aeeeptanee and use of fairness ar^'uments, one may prediet that sueh the- 
oretieal disputes as the status of eounte^plan as disadvanta^'o will be re- 
solved on the basis of fainjfss rather than the lo^'ieal relevanee ofthe 
theoretieal eoneept, I 

Two related (luestious ofthe poliey paradi^mi eoneern the ability of . 
either team to advoeate, however temporarily, nu)re than one poliey. (usu- 
ally eonditionally defending' eaeh of several alternatives). Similar to this j 
(inestion is that surrounding' the aeeeptability of plan nuKlifieation; that is, 
ehan^'in^' the text ofthe affirmative plan or the eounterplan after problems 
requiring' adjustment in the text arise. Three senses of plan modifieation i 
exist. First, plans may eontain internal review elaiises and may be flexible 
enou^'h to i)ennit i)oliey ehan^'e by bypothetieal future poliey makers, as 
oi)p()se(l t/) in-round alteration by the debaters. This approaeh possesses 
broad aeeeptanee, Seeond, one may ar^me that Con^'reKs, having' adopted 
the plan, eouhl modify it to improve poliey operation. This, of eourse, is' 
a pr(idietive (juestion in whieh traditional uses of evidenee and analysis 
to determine probable eon^'ressicmal aetions are intertwincMl entirely with 
the nature of fiat employt^d in the roUnd. Lastly, tlie debaters may deeide 
to advoeate their new poliey, in the round, after.some modifieations ofthe 
plan as presented ori^'inally. This woidd appear to be lar^'ely the same 
issue as is involved in eonditional, or nmltiple, poliey advoeaey. 
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Curii/usly, coiuliUoiialiK (or ilw defense of morv than one policy. I)y a 
.^ivon team \\\ a single rouiul) has conie to l)e seen as a cbarAtcristic of 
hypotliesis-testiiiK' and not of policy-making'. There is n() known reason 
why tlie policy-niakinK' piiradiKMH precludes e.vaiuination of more than one 
policy per team/Con^ress freciiiently considers a wide ran^e of amend- 
n)ents and suljvtitnte hills. If we seek to inimic real worhrp'olicy-makin^ 
then.pifidtiple conditional poHcics jihould i)e permissihie loK'ically. Ohjee- 
tionsn'(i eonditi()n;d p(,)licies are nsuaJly hased upon fairness or upon weak- 
ening of th<:' (piality of debate l)y spreading the limited tune for analysis 
too thin over too n)any policies. This, oTcoursV, is entirely separate from 
the <iiiestion of which paradt^i '^^ to he used. C 

Finally, the relationship, of t4ui plan to the resolution needs to he clari- 
fieti. If the plan i.s t.he ecpiivalent of the re.snlution, then tlu* recent rise of 
counterwarrants n)ay UiWd some theoretical justification. This, of course, 
is (|iiite apart from the practical implications of tjie counterwarrants theory.' 
If the resolution uu'rely ser\es as a ^uh\v to (Jeterniine snijjects the de- 
l)aters n)ay consider, then theoretical adjustment of what "vohng aflirma- 
tive" iuii)lies W()uld he unnecessary. Tlie dehate' community has not yet 
accepted this view, enal)nng counterwarrant -strategists to play upon an 
apparent gap in tlun)()Iicv-niaking perspective,! Acceptance (>1 the view of 
(lel)i^e asu i)rocess^vvalu;lting p/fy/iv rather than general pr(/po.sitions will 
doubtless i)rompt ntrinerdus. new tlieoretical tangle^. It'may, for example, 
be im|)os^ible to reject tljfe counterwarrant vieuyof debate as an argmnent 
regarding the. general ip/rits of the resolntion without permitting the ad- 
vocacy of'tupical c()uuteri)Ians or resorting to yet another "fairness" con- 
straint. ^ 

Conclusion 

'I he resolution of the al)ove issues depends often upon factors which 
the decision-making p.aradigm' cannot influence. Questions' of fairness, 
finality and e(hicational heneftts (.)f and in the activity are sei)arate .from' 
the choice and ramifications of paradigms. Whei^these factors become 
confused with certain paradigms {\n\ developmentma coherent theoretical 
perspective is ill-ser\'ed. If debates could b(.' entirely fair, or of the highest 
(quality and educational utility, we luay discover that no "real world" par- 
adigm is atle(iuate to serv'e as a model for debate. In such a circumstance 
there may arise a need to develop an entirely artificial ^et of rules to govern 
a debate. 

Whether the need exists to impose artificial rules, and, alternatively, 
whether the implications of the jViradigm shall serve as our guide nlay 
reprt^sent the vritical issue.s of the IDHO's. Obviously, a decision should 
provide guidance on issues such as fiat and presumption, A paradigm 
woifld also do well to^^ive relevance to (or abolish) current debate concepts 
such as the plan or till; cojnilerplan. More importantly, pediaps, it wonhl 
be useful if there wen? scune similarities between the paradigm chosen 
and the desired features of a debate. Ift.be competitive nature of a debatt' 
also appears ^the paradigmatic model this would help provide guidance 
(m issues such as fairness, ('ongressional-policy-making is, in part,/tt cou)- 
pelitive ;u tivity; scientific hypothesis-testing usual.ly is not. Tht-refore, the 
nature of real woHd policy-making already p>>^sesses many characteristics 
present in an academic de'bate (sucli.as time constraints). If a paradigmatic 
mrxlcl used the same values as debate— rewarding s^kill and honestv winle 
promoling fainu'ss and (itiality— tijen the task of reconciling a paradigm 
with the objectives of aCadeuuc debate would be eased considerably. 
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llu' t»»M»«<' <4 tlu' pivlu'v -lUakin^ pitntdiKtn is likt'ly to ilrpt'iul \)oi\\ u\nu\ 
'it> rthllitv to s|)rr*it\ iu.Kit\Ut'i ilt'!ail tlu' v:*'i>f»iHt' polii N pnucsst's it pm- 
poits tt) n'lOih'l mul. wlu'it' surli pioct'ssfs scciu iiu'onsistout with ilt'siu'd 
ijiialilH's ol (lt»l);itt'. its afrllitv to ;u'i't'pt mtulilit;itioh «uul ;utilii ial (Vh- 
sti;iinls. riu' \ aiitms isMU's ol polii \ li;\t ;nc' likt'ly to provitlf Ihs.t ^mxi 
tONtt»Mlu',p;uailiKin"s applUal)ilil\ mul ;uii»pt;Uioii. 
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FORENSICS IN THE EIGHTIES: YOU CAN NEVER 
FIND AN ORACLE WHEN YOU NEED HER 

Anii a C. Jamks 

Attempting iltn ith' w hiit issues will luHdine important to the forcMisic 
comnmnitx in the detacle of the eighties is rather li^ve trying to predict 
auto hodv st\ les or (he winner ot tlie World Series in \\)HH — who knows 
what will happen to ehan^e plans? Within the lorensie eonnnnnitv, there 
are issnes (hat would appear to he innioitant; issues that.shouKI he faee 
laeed and resoKcd, (A IrientI who teaelies assertiveness training sa>s that 
when von hear the word "shonhl" you ou^ht to stop and wonder why 
si)methin« "shouKI he done,)' Tiie issues that eould heetnue important 
have to do with external and internal pressures, sonu; of* whic h are outside 
the eontrol of the individuals within the tliseipline. H we eau ecmsider the 
issues in those diehotouious. i)ut not nuitnally exehisive categories, of ex- 
ternal forees and internal pressures, then that strnetnres the lollowin^ onu- 
ments, 

l**irst. there is the tpiestion of wh\' any prohlenrs/issues should he exam- 
ined. The underh in^ premise lor these eonnnents is hased on the value that 
eonuvs to the students, to the director and forensic assistants, to the school, 
and ultimat(d\' to the comnnnnt\ . from an on«oin« forensic pv<)«raui. The 
value derived fnnn the support of auil participation in a forensic program 
mas he n isihie innnediateh : a student who does. well, trophies:, an ad- 
ministrative hutl^et increase, a conunuuity program that is well-received, 
On the other hand, such rcwauls may he less tau^ihlc: a student wlio 
discoN ers there are more ways to aiiproach prohlcni soh in^ than s/hc ever 
inKi^iuetl, a tlircctor who feels the warmth from a team that succeeds where 
few thought it possihie. a college that receix es undcrK'raduates of a hcttcr 
(|uUlity as a result of tlie puhlicity oi' the foreusics team, a conunuuity 
whose etiucational and cultural outlets are increased hy performances or 
tiehates hy the team. The premise is that these arc valuahle outcomes and 
on^ht to he continued. 

The external proiilems that will afloct foreusics are similar to those that 
have pla^uetl us in the past, hut Uiiw they are magnified. The, )ist includes 
energy, inilation, ami dcdiuini: enrollments in the I8~22 student a^c 
vironp. These proldems cycled thron^h the environment in the sixties and' 
seventies; the tlilVerehce todav seems to lie a limit to the resources for 
soK in^ the prohleuis. 

The euer«v slu)rta.i:e is not a new prohlem, especially to those of us who 
listen to round a(ter round of persuasive and extemporaneous speeches or 
aillnuative cases. There is a shortage of petroleum-hased products, and 
this particular shortage cannot i)e ahated i)\ inore drilling hecause we arc 
dealiu.v;«with finite resources. As one Chevron counnercial illustrates so 
artisticalK , there are no niore .dinosaurs to ilccompose into the primeval 
oo/e. While our per.snasive speakers attempt to des clop solutions such as 



Anita (). James is Direc tor of Korrnsics and Assistant Trcifessor of Coniimnneatin;. 
.it Ohio University. 

' "Should— ohli^ation or proprietv in \ar> in« de^rt'es, l>ut milder than oii^ht." 
Kunk \ NVa^nalls, Standard Dictintutru of the English lAin^tut^viScw York: Funk 
\ Wii«naII's Conipanv. HKU)), p. I Hx3. 
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iiu*i(MSt*tl usr ul si>l;n puwiT ox nunc muAvM nvsoarch, ov, as om Jcl)at<Ms 
sn^^tvst. inon* O ld's, w iiul puwcr, an\l ^t*t)lh(Minal t'\ploratiou, tluMCis a 
\cr\ YCi\\ i{\u\ iinnu*tliat«' rllc'tt on lun'usios that is not tlt\ilt with iif tht' 
>pftHluvs or I AO, 

I'onMisit'S, as most ol us ha\'o coustituU'tl oni programs, in\ oK rs tia\'- 
to t)th«M schools lor couipi'tition. With ^ast)hiu' a\ cMa^ii^K ^ l 1,50/ 
^.ilh)n, aiul trips a\ iMa^in^ MK) inih\s/\\ «*i*koiHl, and more' than one' \ cliirh' 
t)it«Mi usctl. w lia\ r an <'\piMisi\ prol)hMn.- Most lortMisic hml^rts do not 
\\,\\ c a t'ost li\ in^ t lansr lat tort'tl into th<Mn so they art' iiot adjiistin^ to 
an annual inil.ition ratr ol r2-KS''<\ 

What iU) w'v di)Y Look tor altcrnatix cs to the t-nrrtMit toiunanuMU lornuit, 
'r!i(Mt» is an WW ad hoc coiuniittt't' attrniptiu^ to drsolop souic alttMiia- 
tis ivs, Sonu* sn^^cstrons arc to cMU-onra^t.' nu)r(' tonrna nt'Uts to oIIVt ilchatc 
and indi\ idnal (.'xcuts so a st hool is ahlo to nja\iuu;<' the oucr^y dollars 
<.v\ptMuh*tl; to int'vcasc o»u use ot «'lt.H'tn)ni(' nu'tlia !)> taping (.'scnls, niuch 
liki* tlu* Strlson-Monti'vallo tH)nt'opt,' or io wsv WW CK\\\\\)\\\c\\i to rrcord 
dfl)att\s; io tMU'oura^c' nu)rt.' tu)nnnnnity programs that kocp cMU'r^y dollius 
in tlu* c'ounn»nut\ . Ot rtainK , nt)nt.' t)i these .suggestions is uui([ue; torensie 
projiranis luuc experinuMited with these idea.s tor yearj;. The point is that ' 
we are running out ol ti»ne^and we are wasting it l)N'\iniply talking ahoiit 
alternati\ tvs without attempting \.o implement souu' ot then), (^han^'e is a 
positive part ofadaptinji to the en\ ironuu'Ut; siuVess will ntit he aehie\'ed 
inunediateK , i)nt we ha\'e a history ot supporting change that will sen e 
us well,^ 

lntlatit)U is the seeonti prohlem. Most t)t us are oJily ttu) aware ot how 
it is ileeiniatiuji tra\el i)Utljiets — motels are nu)re e\p«Misi\'e and dinner 
time l)eet)Uies the site ot tliseussit)ns ahout i)alaneed nu\ds \ ersus'tast totnl. 
Those within tiie torensie eomnumity who ha\e nmnitieeut tnndiuK are 
the luekN' ones, ,\s Sharp pt)iuts out, there are lots ot small hud^et programs-'* 
tryiuji io make it o\\ a tew tiu)nsantl a sear,"^ Once, when budgets were 
insutlieient, it was ]H)ssii)le tt) ask i)usinesses and industry tor assistance, 
TodiiN . as a recent issue t)t QucstlHO intlicates, those sources are 
e(iually strappctl." Perhaps owning stock in nuiltinationals really is the 
answer. Funtls are harder to raise through the university and community 
as other projiranis are alst) tapping tluvse sources^ 

In short, like the prohlem ot energy, intlatiou mi^ht hest he handled by 
ct)!itrt)ntiu^ it antl tlexelopin^ alternati\'es. What is wron^ with aiox'in^ to 
a shorter tournament tonuat in tlehate and iutlivithial events? Ili^h schools 
still use the one-day format tor mt)st ot their meets antl the students? tlo 
not seem tt) teel tlepri\'ed. Insteatl t)t three-day dehate tt)urnaments, ^t> to 
a twt)-tlay tormat. It nuiy take st)me atljustiu^ and atlaptin^ since ei^lit 



*■ Shan) citt s 150 nnles as the average distance traveletl in the Wtvsterii region of 
the Ihutt-d States. I have reducetl that for the Mitlwest antl Eastern regions. IIarr>* 
Shan). Jr.. "Forensic Activity in the West: Heplication t)t';i Stutly, " W'c.v/rrn S;u'ec/i. 
38 (Winter 1974). i)p. 53-f)f). 

^ National C^assettc Tape Individnal Kvents 'I'onmainent. sponsored hy Stetson 
University antl the l^UN ersitv ol Montevallo. 

Mn the Social Fstjcfinlo^y of Or^duiziti^. Karl Weick sn^^ests that the ability to 
adapt to change is what separates or^ani/atioiis that snrvive enviroinnental change 
f rom those doonun! to ohsolescente. 'I hink of the changes we have niatle in the last 
deeatle: the NFA, AFA national inthvidnal events tournainent« CEDA dehatd C\ 
at the \\y\\ etc. 

* Shan). ' Forensic Activity." 

« Joseph Speiler, "After the aecession;X>"f.v/ASO, 4 (Septemher I9S()), pp 26-,33. 
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pivliin iind ihwc or lour cUxw lonmls do not (it into two davs, hut tliat 
tonnat is not inviolate. The ^durational valnrs ofunnpotinK will prohahlv 
not hv impaired hy shorter tournanients, W v iwvd to ivtlnnk the approarli 
that was di'vdoped in the days of $.2r)/KMllon «as(fline, $.;U) lunnhnrLVrs 
and $f).()()/niKht motel nnnns, 

,.,>:rhe passing of the hahy hooin. the end of the dral^ (perhaps), and the 
y.VC n)Oven|ent are all eontrihutin^' factors in the ileelinin^ enrolhnent 
projections tor the eighties. With iniiversities expecting ileelines of 30- 
•lO'l over the next ten years, the'natme of the "averaKi"' college stnilent 
will ehan^c.^ This partieidar i)rohlen), of fewer stiidents in the 18-22 a^'e 
Kro)ip, and more retm nin^, ohler st)ulents, may have a profoinid etVect on 
the way we organize onr activity. This is an externally created prohlem we 
cannot change— /rC seems to he firmly estahlishcil, anil the drat^. well 
. . . neither seems likely to chaii^c sntlicicntly to siiddenly iiicrease en- 
rollment. 

From an internal perspective, however, there are steps that can be tivken 
to work with what we have. The issues that the forensic connmmity faces 
ni the eiKd)ties arc linked inextricably with energy, inflation, and declining 
enrollment. Stemming from these prohlen)s is the nujor topic of acconnt- 
ahdity h)rour programs. Ih)wmany stndents are we serving' for each dollar 
in the travel hnd^'ct ami/or facidty time? Wharare onr stndents learning 
Irom participation in forensicsp Are we doin^' the b)Ost joh of nieetin^ the 
needs of onr stndents with tomnanients as they are presently desiKued? 
AK'ain, these are old problems, bnt, this time, conihined with the extenud 
pressnres on imiversities. they have become more ur^'ent. 

The issne of bml^'et allocation per stutlent ser\'ed is a tonchy snhject; 
yet. the athletic pro^'rains notwithstanding, we mnst discuss it. Wc are not 
a K'ate attraction, althon^h we were oiice able to draw andicnces, Onr 
jnstification.s for expenditures mnst be based upon educational conccnis. 
We attract hri^'ht. motivated, career-oriented stndents who are bnildinK 
lifetime skills thron^di forensics. Tacklinji a quarterback is a skill, but it 
cannot be easily atlapted into many careers. UesearchiuK and writing a 
speech, spcakiuK' extemporaneously, arK'uiuK' in 2AU, all develop skills 
useful m colleK'e classes and careers. Onr stndents ofk'u tell us what they 
receive from participation, bnt that messa^'c seldom reaches beyond our 
otTices iuul hali^vays. We should be cncouraKMUK' onr students to speak out 
about the xj^vs of forensics to andieuces not already involved in foron- 
sics--school newspapers, alumni bulletins, community oy^'anizatiou^i. ad- 
ministrative personnel. Use onr resources efTectivelyl 

The next issne is almost as tonchy as comparisons with athletic pro- 
^rrams— the stnictnre of tournaments, particularlv individual eveut.s tour- 
naments. Over thO last decade there has been a trend toward multiple- 
entr>' tournaments in which a student may enter two or more events diat 
are oflered during' the same conflict pattern (time period). The number of 
events pennitted varies with the number of events ofTered, the conflict 
patterns, the len^'th of time per round, and the inclinations of the tourna- 
ment tlirector. Since I penuit double-entry in my own tournaments, this 
IS as much an indictment of my tournaments as of others. 

We can assume that allowing,' a stutlent to iuultiple-enter developed in 
response to several thing's: more competitive students who felt that movinj,' 

I 

M^echoes will vary with the roKion. My state of Ohio expects a loss of 54 381 
hi«h school graduates by 1990 for a doclioo of 31.53% io the possible college pop- 
ulation of 17-21, Ohio University, Board of Regents Publication, Januar>', 1978. 
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from om* rvtMit to aiiothtM' iiuMrasrd ihciv vcrsatilit)' and t hancrs (or tloin^ 
wi'll at a tomiuuiuMit; IVom t*oat*1u\s who waiilrd to nia\iini/i' ihv oppor- 
tunilii's lor sliidrnls to comprtt* in lots of rvrnls during a siiij^K' wrrkrrul; 
and, pi'ihups, from tlu* iiuMrasrd rrvtMiiU* (or a tournanuMit. Whatrvrr i\w 
oriKins. some ahnsrs liavi* tlrvtdoprd that coidlirt with prinriplrs taught 
in sprrrlj roiininuiiration ron^Kivs and appliril to lortMisir aclivitirs. 

I( assninr lluit NpriMlu- skills can hv taught, anil Irarnril, in (orrnsiivs 
partii ipalion. an<l i( we iniduilr ainon^ tlu' skills thosr of critical listening, 
topic anah'sis, anil ^ood anilicncc hchavior, then \vc have a ililcnnua. 'I'hc 
t\ pical donhlc (or triple or (puuhuplc) entry stirilent ^oes to a roiinil, speaks 
as soon as possihle, ilcparts, enters another room, speaks as soon as pos- . 
sihle. departs, and so on. S/lu; o(ten (ails to lu'ar any of the other speeches, 
certainly is haril presseil to he a KtH>il anilicncc niemher, anil is o(\en 
unahlc to discuss his/her own placement in a romul hecaiise there really 
was not a romnl» jnst a speech toa jnil^e. As it is, some i)f onr stiiilents are 
not ^clliii^ practice in ^ivin^ speeches to an anilicncc hecanse there arc 
^ no (niilictircs! How can we expect them to learn to ailapt to ^ronps if tlu'ir 
experience is speaking to an iniliviihial? If we wa'nt to ar^iic that tlchatc 
liuilds skills, hnt inilividnal events Speaking is ilonc (or Imi, then there is 
no dilemiua. If we want to ar^ne that nudtiple-entry opportnnitics increase 
a stinlent s llcxihilitv" anil that is most important, then the ililemma ilocs 
not exist. If, however, we want to ar^ne that some of the skills a stniient 
receives are not oid>' centereil in his/her own e^o hwi in relating to others, 
then there is a ililemn)al 

Solntions are iu)t forthconu'n^ so swi(\ly. Many of ns host tonrnaments 
that permit or enconra^e stnilents to nndtiplc-cnter. It seems likely that 
the first step innst come (rom onr ;^ssociations ilownwaril: For instance, as 
lon^ as the national toiiruaments accept midtiplc-cnterin^, then a stndcnt 
is penali/eil who docs m)t want to ilo nu)rc than one event per pattern." 
I(, however, inultiplc-cntr>' weri' not possihle at the national tournaments, 
then there mi^ht he less incentive to continno the practice in other tonr- 
naments thron^hont the year. Onr yonn^ people are i)(ten characterized as 
the "Mb^*' generation, having as a characteristic an inahility to move hc- 
yonil self-gratification to a more open anil generous stance. Perhaps we 
are inailvertantly reinforcing that **me-ness*' in some of onr own practices. 

'Y\ic (hial issvte is generated hy the chan^in^ natnre of university stn- 
ilents. The decline in enrollment is inevitahlc hecanse of fewer persons 
in the 18-22 a^c ^roup, greater expense associated with a college educa- 
tion, anil an economy that no louder cxpanils infinitely to ahsorl) the ^rail- 
natcs. Tapping the mature, retuniiu^ stniient pool is one way universities 
hope to stahilize their cnrolhucnts. hut with that change of ili recti on comes 
SJ)methin^ (or ns to eonsiilcr, 

. Participation in f^rcnsics is usually geared toward the >'oun^ student 
who docs not have a spouse, family or full-time joh. The format of tour- 
naments, with lon^ drives, (rcnueut classroom ahseuees, and ovefni^ht 
stays, are ilesi^neil more for participants without many ties tlufn for, an 
older stuilcnt who may have a spouse, family, job, and a reluctance to he 
ahscut from class. Many of our programs are simply not attuned to these 
ililTcrenees. l^xccptioils often come from tlie two-year schools where the 



Multiplc-ontr>' is possible as long as the student has qualified in each event in 
Nvliich s/he is entering. Student pentathalon awards are based oa nniltiple-entr>' as 
school sweepstakes, whih' often Minitcd to three or four of a sehoors top contenders, 
still reward nnihiple entrv*. 
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typical student is working CulUtimc. studying, aiul involvcnl witli other 
ivspousihilitit's." Airommodiition.) will hr lUHVssan' in ternrs oftravrlinK 
UMluinMnrnls. Icvtds o( 'personal and institntiojial siuxrss, anil rvrnt prep- 
aration, This is not to i)ni)ly an inferior student or pro^riin), (piite the 
contrary. Beeaiise the retm nina^ stmlent is more otlen tvxperieneed in a 
eareer area, s/he ean ofler a forensie program adilVerent perspec tive from 
the reeent hi^h school Kradnate, Additionally, the retinnini; student often 
has a elearer idea of why s/he is in sehool and is. therefore, uiore eoneerned 
with developing those skills that luc seen as nu)re essential to an -overall 
eolle«e/career plan. The (piestioji for ns is whether we ean nieet the ex- 
I)ei tatioiis of those stiulents and eontin»u' to serve the voun^er student as 
wellr* . . 

The ways in whieh xye have constituted oiiv activities will have\o 
undergo changes to meet the challenges in the eighties. We need to think 
vcn carefully a^xnit HHiat we oiVer a student that devclop\,his/her eihica- 
tipnal experiential hase, his/her ability tox^umpeto with othe'i'S. and his/her 
social «rowth:AVe must consider how We can change to niect the needs of 
our tuture stuilents. It is not too early to fonjudate plans, \Vc arc already 
in the decade of the eighties and n)any 'of ns are facing one or nuiie of 
these prohlcuis. Our inunediatc «oal slnndd he to plan for the disscmi- 
nati(m of information ahout pro«ra»us that can meet the changes wc are 
lacing. c.«.. how have two-year schools adapted; convention pro^ranis that 
tleal with alternatives to current t(mrnan)ent fonnats. funding sources, pro- 
gram adaptation to the returning student, and the educational (juality of 
(Hu- programs. There arc'other issues to he faced as well^our professional 
associations and their eon)position. codes of ethics and their enforcenient 
tor all nuMrthers, prohlems of duplication of sciTices. education of our 
colleagues and eomnuniity as to om- programs' puiposes. etc. It would 
seem tha.t we will s,oon face these issues and have to develop our solutions 
as eflectively as possihle; hut, we are tlu- ones whoshtndd do it— after all, 
you can never find an oracle when y(hi need her, 

. Mv own cxpciiciuv at a two-year school was. that a stiultMit was carrviiiK a full 
academic loiul. wnrkiiiK 30+ hours/week, and oIUmi married. This forces the 'stu- 
dent to he more ori^aiiize{l, more specific in what she/he wants to do with the 
participation in lorensics. and less al)h» to travel two-or three weekends a numtli. 
Occasionally the .ewards for ilircii'tors are pefiter than with other programs hecanse 
ciu li student ha to {)vercome nioioN)hstaeies to liiyiier participation! 
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FORENSICS IN THE EIGHTIES 

Kassian a. KovaixTikck 

In the first volunu* ol' \\ \V. Joycv's A Social ilistortf of Ancient Irclami 
Joycr (li'srrilu's i\w creation ot'lhvlvon Law.' At ono point in Irish lustoiy 
every file was a jnd^r. hnt it happrni'd tliat "tlu'sc two safes' had to ar^ir 
a point in piihhc, whih* Concohar hinistdf" was present listening; and their 
hni^Mia^e was so highly technical that neither the nor the ehiel's eoiild 
nnch'rstand theni; wheVenpon the privih'^e of jncheatin'e was taken . . . 
Dehate eoaehes. with their fear that a ch'an or acadeniic fiUichn^ otiicer 
ini^ditfaetnalU- hear an intereoMe^iate (U'hate and. in not iniderstandin^' 
anythi\^^ heard, remove fnnds from forensies pro^ranis, sh(ndd note the 
prohlenis of the aneient Irish. 'I'hc prospective for forensies in the H)8().\s 
does not appear encouraging. 

For deeath's the doonisayers of dehate have heen prethctin^ Its demise. 
The prechctions have nsnally heen accompanied hy a scathing' critieisni of 
cnrrent dehate practices and/or an explanation of how an alternative fonn 
ot di.sconrse wonkl save anc|^ revitalize dehate. Since these attacks have 
oilen heen delivered hy those who do not mnlerstand the practices they 
are criticizing', or hy people who hate the compelitive aspects of dehate to 
he^in with, it frecpiently has heen easy for the dehate community to i^more 
their haran^Micsf Hnt, at this, point, intercolle^'iate dehate may faee some, 
prohlems that will not he tli.smissed so easily. 

l Ue evidence explosicm of the past decade is the first oftho.se prohlems. 
Not only has the increase in evidence added to the leii^'th of (lehate tonr- 
naments, it has also increased the workload of the dehater.4]nrrent evi- 
dence recpiirements luive taken a toll on debaters' personal lives. With the 
nationally competitive dehater spending' ahont 25 percent of the academic 
year attending' dehate tonniainents ami a significant part of the renuinin^' 
.time on work related to dehate, the hnrden on time can become nnhear- 
ahle. This is compounded hy dehate having' thcjlon^'est sea.son of any 
competitive activity, running from the announcemf^nt of the topic in July 
until the Naticmal Dehate Tonrnauient in April. IJlie natural result of all 
this eflort may he that we will soon have a i%?Hi!Oiial tournament, and no 
one will come. The intelli^'ent prospective dehater may decide the rewards 
are n«t worth the eflort. 

Three ditVerent examples illustrate this problem. On my desk is a letter 
from an entering' freshman, a pilviously succe.ssfuj hi^'h school debater, 
declining' to join our debate pro^'rani because he wants to go td medicid 
school, and both he and his parents believe that competitive debate would 
detract from that j^oal. Another example comes from a successful high 
school delvder's father, a college professor, who maintains that he \yould 
break his s^n's leg rather than have him debate in college. This professor 
is a friend 6f debate, a person who believes that debate provides useful 
skills, but also a person who believes an entire college education should 
not be built around this activity. The final example is the ca.se of the father 



Kassiaa A. Kovalchcck is Director of Forensies at Vanderbih University. 
vP. \V. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, Vol I (New York: Bcnimnin 
Blom, 1968). - 
^i/;u/. p. 171. 
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of a sni^cossfnl. drhattM' who, MUm waU'hin^^ his sou sptMul Jiis 

C'hristmas va<^iti()n filiuu rvidnuv aiul typinj^ hrwis in preparation tor a 
swinjs' lonru;wfirnt that ivould (uVnpy thr rrstj of thr vaoation, wantrd to 
ttdl his son to stop d<<l)atin^. This man, too, was in favor of drhatr and 
pU'astHl that his soi/i)artic'ipatt;d in dohatr, Initju* conhl not ludirw that 
dt'l)atr shouhl ocH ilpy so nnu'h o( th(» c'ollt»^f yt\ir. 

An aihhtional pv<)l)hMn of t'vichMUH* is tliat shvvv mass has aUrrrd, ovrr 
linu\ thr nii^MTtM)f'(h'hatt'. As tht* amount orrvitltMuv incMvasnl, thr sprod 
anil rtlicirnc y of drhatrrs lias also inmnisrd. As tlu* (juantity and (piality 
of fvidtnur improved, tlu* urctvssity for prr-ihd)atr prc'i)aration inavasrd. 
Tho results havr hrrn that wt? haw c'VtNg,4L;rratrr nnniluMs of drbatrrs 
rradin^ prr-prrparrd. carefully timed, hlofks of rvidrncr in rvrry round 
of dfhatr. WhiU' some of tluvsr hlocks have h«d to inipvovrd ar^unuMVtation, 
many of tluun have included spmions cansal leaps that no (mr other than 
a ilehate jud^e would take seriously. All of them, howex^, have made 
dehale an inereasinj>;ly insulated activity, in whieh the jarj^on. si^ns. and tel- 
escoped arguments make sense only to the participants. 'I'his would not 
ereale a prohlem except that someday, debaters will have to connuunicate 
with i)eople other than debaters. Students who debate because they be- 
lieve they will learu and polish useful skills uiay be^in to wonder how 
thcN can transfer to their future professions the abilit>' tt) "p»'t>ve" that 
increased honu)sexual employuu'ut will nudt the polar icecaps in under 90 
seconds. Once tiiat wondering takes serious form, W'c ma>" see a decline 
in the number oldehate participants. 

Debate coaches continue to have an ambivalent attitude toward the iu- 
creasiuK' bulk of evidence. While nodebate coach defeiv^ls mindless ar- 
guments, and nu)st make fun of the indiscriminate readiuj^ of briefs and 
the stevedore-like appearance of contemporan' debaters, uo one wants to 
tell bis or her debaters not to ^o to the library or to spend less tinu' in 
preparation. The duty of the debate coach is to help prepare debaters to 
win debates, to respond to arguments, to increase their etficiency. And, in 
the past, debate coaches have been able to ignore those who did not want 
to debate o« the K'nnmds that they were lazy, or uuconun'ittcd, or did not 
have the capacity to sustain excellence. But the fear we sh(ndd have for 
thc.iySO's IS that we may be driving away the best rather than the worst. 
Wv may be losing those who can nu)st profit from debate and have left 
onls' those dullards who find satisfaction in reading briefs someone else 
has prepared for them. The entries at tournanuMits around the c<nmtry 
should add to that fear. Almost all tournaments have fewer participants, 
with regional t(mrnamcnts sufTeriu^ most. I?art of the declining participa- 
tion is. no d(nd)t, a reflection of the financial problems engendered by 
inflation ami the pressure on universitV budgets; but another part of the 
problem is that debate sijuads may not have those fourth and fifth and 
sixth tcauis to attend the regional tournaments. 

Some alternatives ha\'e appeared which could reduce declining partic- 
ipation. For the past few sears individual events' programs have been sky- 
rocketinj^. Individual events are popular, of course, for several reasons. 
Schools and proj^rams have been willing to spend more money on indi- 
vidual events. Indivi^hial events coaches, specifically devoted to those 
activities, have been increasing in nund)er and improving in (juality. In- 
dividual events, particularly those interi)retive iu nature, allow for partic- 
ipation by those who mi^ht not be interested in forens-ics in its Aristotelian 
sense. But part of the increase in individual events participation uuist also 
come from the fact that such participation simply reijuires less time than 
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iiitiMVollrKiiitr drhatr., At the moment, it is possible tov a eolleK'^' stiidrut 
to participate \\\ individual eveuts— widi K'ivat success — and still live a life 
similar to ''normal" lollege students. WhilV diis will prohahly change din- 
ing the lOiSO's, as coaches and students heeoiue even nu)rc a^'KicNsive and 
individual events heeome even more styli/ed aud insulated, forensic pro- 
grams for die present can increase student iuvolvcuieut.sinipl>-'hy adding 
individual events participation. 1 

I he second alternative is CLM)A dehlite. Theoretically, diis form of de- 
hate should oiler iUv most hopeful outlji't for dehate in die laSO's. Usin^ 
propositions more attnnecl to (piestions of value, aud hein^' predisposed to 
clarity and persuasioii radier dian speed and massive anioiiuts of evidciice, 
Ci:i)A could provide au^idet for du)se hri^ht miderKrachiatcs who desire 
competition widiont d»< all pe»-vasive burdens of staiidard dehate. CICDA 
dehute, however, is cnr^eud>' plagued hy concision and indirection. Some 
oi' die jud^'cs aud participants helieve it to he no dinereut froui standard 
dehate, that die topic only indicates an ;^rca for research and diat the 
"spread" remains die most valuable tcclmitjue. Odiers have die concept 
diat spending' time in the library is vaguely innuoral and diat disputation 
should only take place based on 'Vnre lo^ic," whatever that is. Until 
C^b^DA resolves diis coniliet, it will remain in debate limbo widi (juality 
debate and debaters uncertain. Since those wnJJi evidence usually prevail 
over tlu)se without evidence, CEDA debate will probably follow t\n\ pat- 
.tern of the NI)1\ but, ^iven enough emphasis, we could have a few years 
in which CEI3A will provide cfuality debate aud jnulistorteil uodergraihiate 
liyes. 

At one time debate coaches argued that die leaders of tomorrow were 
to be found in tlm debaters of today? We have enon^'b past examples to 
make die arKMimcnt fvalistic. But for die i98()'s we should be concerned 
that the ar^'ument will no lon^'cr be true. Those leaders of die past and 
present did not spend all their time in die library trying' to find a disad- 
vantage to III-A-1. We have to worry not only about the students we arc 
attracting' to debate, but also about die student we may be causing to reject 
debate. If we don't worry about this problem, university officers may end 
our worries for us. 
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DEBATE IN THE Eli^HTIES: CHARTING A COURSE 
^ Allan D. Ix)iii)i:n 

h\ i\\v last issnf oi' Speaker and G(ivcl \ evaluated impact of the 
stvcntifs (ui (k'hatf. T\\v s\\\i\ in fiuphasis from moir fully intc^ratod 
piojtrams in t\\v early seventifs to incRuisin^ly cxchisivr pro^rauis of in- 
dividual fVfnts and olT-topic dt'hatc, points up problems for traditional 
dfhatf in this docadf. The nature of pro^raMj^is evolving, in part, as a 
response to the exclusive nature of die dehaTe conummity. The ehanj^es 
have resulted in increased alienation and division widiin i\w forensies 
conunuuity. Individual students as a eonse(Hience are hein^ .exposed to 
fewer opportunities. It also direatens to underuiine t\w heaUh of hi«h 
school debate because die 'institutions which train die coaches are less 
active in traditional debate. 

In diis essay I will discuss, in broad terms, some potential solutions. I 
recognize at die onset that die suj^^cstions are simplified and ignore die 
eOinplexities inherent widiin any institution. However, I believe die gen- 
eral thesis merits oiu -bitten tion. 

vSonietinies it is as if die debate community were fi^htin^ a rear-^uard 
action against die inevitability of die ''times." The picture of die future is 
orten painted in hues of pessimism. Spokespersons for diis point of view 
claim diat die shift away from traditional debate is a natural result of die 
times and cireinnstances. They ar^ue diat factors like "budget constraints, 
departmental hostilities and lazy students" explain die change in empha- 
sis. I am sure all die above have contributed in certain circumstances, but 
more often diey are only an excuse. Consider for a moment die nature of 
these excuses. 

Many a coaches' part>' is sustained on conversations of how tough the 
bmlgct problem is. Yet, on balance, diose programs which can articulate 
their pun)ose and serve the students, contrary.to popular myth, have grow- 
ing budgets. It seems more dependent on who is promoting die budget 
th an a function of the **times.' 

|n departments which are hostile, debate is usually criticized as teaching 
a "non-relevant conuiiunieation style." If a prbgram is broad-based enough 
to provide die opportunides to learn many "communication styles," then 
the uni(iuely important skills of debate can also be defended. When we 
become too narrow, in whatever direction, we invite justified criticism. 
Those of us who appreciate the value of debate perse can also realize that^ 
the activity is only "perceptually, non-relevant." Perhaps we need to re- 
mind our departmental pe.ers the part debate plays in developing argu- 
mentation theoo', that it remains an entry point for some of the best minds 
in the>profession, and yes, that critical thinking is still a valuable skill It 
is a matter of changing perceptions. 

The lazy student, excuse (often phrased as, "die rigors of debate are 
inappropriate to those raised in the^e' generation") is more often a state- 
ment al)0iit the coach's connuitni^it. I can think of no instance where 
debate did not thrive when the leadership was provided. 

These "reasons" are more inherent to the person directing a program 
than the times. As argued in the last issue, high entr>' barriers and unequal 
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status ivwanls hcitcv atcoiint for t\w shift away (Voui tuulitioiial drlnittv, 
Tlu* lollowiiiK an* siij^^ostioiis (or addrrssiii^ t\w prohlruK 

. Maintaining Participation 

It is fiuuhmuMital to t\w ^rowdi of tMrntv diat \vr havr au acivssiMr 
ai'tivity. It is also lU'crssary for ilrhati* to tako. placr at all Irvrls if \vr ixw 
to pioviilc lii^li si'liool iK'hato roarhrs aiul otVrr this rilucatioual rxprrirnrr 
to inorr iiuliviiluals. I hidirvr diat au important kvy to iuvolviu^ and ic- 
tainiuK' hodi programs and individuals In drhatr is i\w status and rstccui 
provided. Tlu' srvrrity of du* entry harriers is to some extent a function of 
the rewards Kititu'th 

It is nndonhtedly inipossihle and nndesirahle to remove die prestige we 
now associate with success on die "national circuit/* This does not imply, 
however, diat students who achieve on other levels of dehate should he 
regarded as second class citizens. Importantly, meeting esteem needs can 
make die ^'roiip attractive enough to eiicoiiiaKc K'i'eitter involvement. Only 
when pro^'rams hroadeii dieir scope and recoKni/e diron^'h dieir actual 
heliavior diat die he^iimer as well as die national winner contrihiite, can 
this he acliieveil. I helieve this implies we recoj:ni/,e a wider rau^c of 
what is cousitlered ^'success." 

(anrently. ninueroiis means exist for recoK'nition widiiii die forensics 
community. Nearly all of diem, however, are contingent upon tournament 
Success. This, standard is useful , and appropriate hut there -'are 'odier 
standards tor assessing aelii(:;veuieut. Individual pro^rTmis must Irco^- 
ni/e this anion^ tlieir students. More to die point, however, die use of 
odier standards for assessing and rewarding entire programs seems partic- 
ularly appropriate. 

I am sure we all know piH)j^ranis which make siihstantive cbntrihuticnis 
hilt ilo not win every voiiipetitioii diey eater. Those iustitiitions which 
train the teachers, which ^ivc opi>ortiiiiities to die untrained and which 
provitlv a hreadtli of opportunities, deser\'e ^tlie K't'ueral conununity's rec- 
OKMiitioii. Their contiiiiiaiice in debate iijay he related. ElVorts siit^li as Jack 
Howe's national sweepstakes have made pro^;ress in this direction, hut it, 
too, uses toiiriiaineiit successes as du; primary deteniiiiiaiit. His work is 
laiulahle hecaiise it luis provided die justification for many programs' ex- 
pansion hilt more needs to he done employing' hroader definitions of suc- 
cess. L • . 

^•*^t;^>JislHnk' criteria and Jiieans of rcco^'iiition mi^'ht he profitably ad- 
drisseiLhy die AFA, for example. Such a task, albeit difficult, is not iin« 
j)ossihl^\Ve already have some consensus as to what it means to promote 
"forensics cqninimiication training' >vith a humanistic fomidatibii." The 
Sedalia conference report coidd i;erve as a j^hideliue for estivbli's'liiiiK cri- 
teria. Pediaps one of the reasons many of the reconniieiidations hiJle failed 
to be implemented j^enerally i.sUhat they reflect more closely rfiir "edu- 
cational \'Oiit^s ;\vhat it takes to^win.' " Alonj^ with winning, dfese other 
K'oals should he enconra^'ed. Sijich reiiiforcehient may ^'ive reaipn to the 
programs which, unfortunately, have ^'iven up traditional debate. 

. Overcoming Ethnoceritrtsm . 

The ethnocentrisni which characterized die late seventies can best J3e 
atldressed by the broad recommentfation of this essay— notabJy broad- 
based programs. When students have se^veral levels of eutr>' into a program, 
they iire exposed to seyer.^l "Communication styles" and have the oppor- 
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tunity iiKliMSinKl\ sophistkatril skills. I am swvc ihr si\\v oi* 

ND T ik'l)atiMS l OuM \)v aiilrd hy 'tlu' ptMsprrtiv r CMDA proN'iilrs, just as 
(M'lDA touM niliauiT ar^unuMilatiou l)y iutiMactin^ with ND T ilrhalr. It 
is also tinr that a ^Irbatrr iutiMpirts ami ptM suailrs, just as iniliviilual rvout 
pailii ipaiits rnj^am* in ai^uuuMitiv(* (liscuuisi*, 

. In ailditidu to tlir iutiMual stnu turo of a spin ilic pro^raui, an iuipoi taut 
solution to this sopaialism woulil he to olTtM niorr lutf^iattHl touiuauiruls. 
This has lou« hccw tiur in the Wrst auil I lu'lirvr stuilriits air rxposrd to 
uioif of what thr actix ity has to oiXcw l Uv Soutli ami Kast, in particular, 
have institutionali/ril thr otlnuKtMitrisni throu^l) separate tournaniruts. 
Stuilrnts and eoaehrs ean Ixvoine prrtty intolrraut of each other when 
they never iuteraet. Kven within hroad luo^ranis the various **S(|ua(ls". 
ha\ e attitudes or*us vs them/' 'I'lie mode of l)ehavior lor members of the 
same team heetMues nolreoo^^emtive because the external world (tourna- 
ments) lej^itimi/,('s this viewpoint. 

The- above diseussion is not ip su^j^^est that all tournaments have all 
events, The current practice of havini; a student enter ten events in an 
individual events tourniuncjit is its own absurdity. On the other hand. I 
do not know why we should Hy across the eoimtiy tl.iree tiuies for national 

^ linals iu^\iyi\ \IKT. audCa.'lDA. The truth of the niatter is that we simply 

' cannot, so we narrow rather than broaden the program. 

This is also not nieant to ar^ue against change and experinientatioii. The 
growth of alternative dej)atin«. individual events, and changes within tra- 
ditional debate (e,^,. cross-examination and experimentation with such in- 
noN-ations as judj^^e interaction) are healthy. These changes, however, need 
to evolve with some sense of direction and puqiose. To this' end the Sedalia 
conhMcnce i^rovided parameters, drawn up with broad professional rep- 
resentation. The conference report is surely not responsible for the trends 
oi the s'eventies l>»>t it did serv^e an important le«itinu/ati(m function for ■ 
experimentation. As/the implications of these changes become more ob- 
vihns we need, in t|e eighties, to again frnd a "sense of the connuunity." 
Any activity with itl own dynamic needs periodic-*reassessment. Such a 
conterence report, unlike scattered articles, gives us^i yardstick to naxfsnre 
changes and legitimizes changes based on a reasont^d consensus. 

Conclusion 

Hopefully, I have avoided the pitfalls of projecting what the eighties 
will bfing, I simply have no idea. 1 am, however, optimistic that debate 
will c()ntinue as aii important educational experience during the decade. 
The danger lies in our subscribing to the uiyth that "all will be well." 
Debate will also re(|uire ;i little help from its friends. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE: PR,OPOSALS FOR 
A STRUGGLING ACTIVITY 

JUMN T.MOHKI.I.O 

In an cssav, I awuul that thi' lack ot* rontvni (or drlivrrv bad 

tnrnt'd inti'iv()Ht'K»i»tr dchatf into a boring antt isolated rnthMvor. IliK iujJ; 
launi^hrd thosi' t'litifisnis. it is onb' appropriate that a curf be.* advaiW'tnl, 
At thi' outset. U'tv shouhl obsenc that the task of ToivinK th'ba^erv to 
iniprovt' habits of oral eonnuuuication will not be aeeonjplished easily. 
Nninerons inflnenees' exist whieh perpetuate the delivery problems ehar- 
ai teristie ohiioilern tlebate. TheHdniSfiCV style ot'debate speaking is. sadly, 
ingrained in the activity. ])rbatei^j|mve Kt'^ued the art of hyperventilatetl • 
haran^nin^ tbrou^h years Of»iM^K'tk'(': laulierous speech nianueri?^nis have ' 
been luirtUreil by jnd^J:es^"\vlu)'eiUier fail to eounuent about silly speaking:' 
/ b(?baviors or who tlisniiss delivery as a peripheral or irrelevant characler- 
istie of efTeetive ilebatiu^^ So tlu? ingrained practices leniaiu, and debiiters 
,do not change because no one Kives them any reason to want to eban'^e. 

Worse yet is the apparent fact that tournament practice serves to per- 
petuate^)i/.arre modes of connnunication. The students who speak iueom- 
prehensiVely win debates ami speaker awards. The rare debater w)u) elects 
to s'low^jown and develop arguments fully often loses because "too UMuy/''^^^, , 
issues were dropped iu rebuttal." -Judges who "vote on delf\Vr>'" art^ ^'' '2 
branded as fools and nitwits by those \vhom they critici/e for uuHifelli^ible *' • 
ar^unu'ut. V 

A final impedinu'nt to the imprfwement of the debater's interest in de- 
li ver>' is the virtual anonyinit^- vvUith shrouds the college debate tourna- • 
nu-^. This means that the ples^iis.in*^ of enclnrin^ oral absurdity falls ori but 
*=^^S^M^^v. Those who cease to have klir stomach for it>i)crely leave the activity. 
A few hauK' on iu the bo|les that chan^'es aiii,v otjnuhj^. and they are usually 
frustrated when iu)thinK' happens. In the prt>ct>VK'* tfe«k popularity of college 
debate wanes. Pro^'rams vanish, students Ifuive thc'activity for other pur- 
suits, and coaches abandon the circuit for lc\sW'\^rou'blo so nu^ occupations. 

II the decade of the seventies shows anything it is that traditional-style 
college debate is highly resistant to change. Alternative styles of debate 
. Slieh as the off-topic tournament and the Cross ExanUnation Debate As- 
V \<(K*iatiou. which provide usc(\\\ alteruiJtiy^es ,to traditional debate, have 
..^ fhc.fr The key problem is thatvt.h.ey are alternatives which 

/c^oVtvxHt debate. They do ho(t; t^^xert any ' influence on the 

',!()fensJic:H,^^^ to reeo^'nize that traditiOria]<lebate is in trouble. What 

y we riiV'(ti'-th^^^^ is some way to force k^ch'uX'ii^e in the corulnct of tra- 

;;-)li.U6nal.^^ j^^^ topic de bat in j^. Unless we envr^mt^cgmphvcent disregard 
:;.;..f<)T- t.h<^^^^ that collej^e debaters conunuhieate incoherently, the 

. • t^.i'^^^^iN Vy^^^^ final collaiTse of competitive debate in this nation. 

Kin^; thtv^i^^^^^^^ of this essay, let me propose scmie fairly swcH?pinj^ 

; chauKcv in .th^^^^ of national topic debatinj^. L*(Jt me ask readers to 

keep two thi'nj^s in mind as I make these sujJKCstionsV Fii-st. set aside the 
. ;issii,e orpj*iicticahty since I fully realize that some of my' ideas (inaybe all 
' of them) 'have some pragmatic problems which requireyBi*ie-timi^ before 

' • John T. Morello is Assistant Professor of Coiiuuunication Arts and Dic^'ctor of 
Fi)rt»nsics at Jaiues Madison University. ^f /- . ^ . r^. 



;'. in»plrmrn(.iti()ri. Mv pnrpi>S(V js. Vo Vx^^^^^^^^ can 1,^. 

n»fm*;(,I mh\ iinprh^.d through aniily^iN mul.(UsVnssi^>ii l,y otluTS- W'c mnst 
Stan s()iU('\vluMt\ Si^roi'ul.'.Mfl usithV-^lu'^ssiu^ o( (MiroircMnciit (,| thcsc^ 
^nKlc'lmcs. Just iJssuuir tlmt tlr^so VtvmnnuMulatiohs iivc to l>f iniplc- 
nuMit('( and (-nl'nic.;^^! tlnonVh' 'autKiii; .juVt/' 'Iln^ t-lmHon^c' in,- (oiVnsirs i„ 
tin- t'l^htu's IS the rrvit.ili/atiDn V)t* (liHiyiM V. with the ^,„tl ,vsnlt that dr- 
hattMS Nvill h('t ()nu< nunr tliau Just sp<>oVn''nhM-s Sou^^. of thc'Sr actions 
may h('h> nnpio\r the (piah'ty ()( conniVinication t()*"ul jn tlu' nonnal th- 
hatc tomuanuMit, ji. 

X ,. 



' \ Change Topic S'ot.octlon" 
In part, (hrhatt'rs sp^ak hk^ .hhtluMtil):, l(h(>^^^ tho (opit s wo th- 

hato jM)0()nra^oUt; :rho,(itO)ato t()iWt;s:0lMlHvi^^^ ic^A vMS hav*' Wcu too 
I)roatl .11)0 ro.s)iU is tlKU .ah)i(ist.anythiMK ( an. hV (Ido^Jotl as loKitiniato 
mtorprc'tatio)) o1 tho t()pi(^ nu';min>; thi^ than hoK'in 

tho.\t.'asOn. It ivrtainly (hjo's. luu Jinjit. Nvhat^ in any giS'iMi 

yoar.,l:a>t soason.Jor in>itahoo. a" toan^ roiihl: i)H)vi^lr a «vvo;Vsonal.)h»'" dofi- 
nitionol the top^io by nioiol> ro|MJrU?^' that tVdv\:ivi()n sti^thais aii a ooitai,, 
inunl)orol pnl>U( ; s(>iVi( o,aiM)onnotM)ionts oiranvtluU^MV^ totht' 
h(';nthivak ot.pstMiasis. Autl.thut topio Av;\s ,;ot nt^i^llv.Ul^^^thVs^cjino nvo 
sut]oyo(t throniih iu- tju^sovoiitivs (i:onuHuI)or- tin' 
; iit;ni|t)niiatit>u Ji|j*o?); \ , . .' " V • . ■ ' . .:; 

W'c uood. thri"r;c. u'laro lian'owly o()VhstVu'o(r>h:bat(;:,|^;p.k^^^ oasiost 
way to aoroniplish this js ioi tho An)crii-an Foiousii-Asioclalion to wi{iuy^ 
that tho natu>n;il dohi^^^ proposition hi' plaii-siH^cVflc/TKv'W^^^^^ ^v*' (U'hate 
oni^ht to charlyadcHtiiy;tho pro^rau) which tho aiWnjutjvo n)ust d^loncl 
I oday s topics nioroly isolato an aroa for pohoy disrussUjn: and tho aflin,,- 
ativr iivoly propose^ any |)ro^ran) of action which (ijfO that Ur^a UV 
know the rrsnUslof dchatin^ those kinds t)f toi)ics>-slihvy casos ctnmtcrod ^ 
hy countcivhuis.ictvmtcr warr;nits and an ontcrtainiUK\iV'"H ()t' prepared 
sheets exphuninH lio^v ever>'()ne\s statistical stndies i<re ho^Ms 

Wliy not ionnnrattj' sinii)h' and (hjrcet topics hke '*l'{os()l ve(h thatlh^. draft 
shonhl he renistated?" Affirmatives conM still he creative in fonunhitiutr 
a spec.(,c version \)f .the draft. Negatives Nvouhl enter Cu^i round knowinu 
, what the topic wa.^l search hnrdwii on everyoni' who i^iirticipated wouhl 
\ heroine niore reasiljiuibhv ki)()\^-sr'7,jfnitin« tVu<t()pi^. .ni^ht evcuniake 
; (h'hatini? hm a^aiik;^Y' , ■ ' ^ ' " 

. \\*ouM narrowerjtypjcs help r<nitaji/e.the role of deliycrvf^ Certainly. If 
topics were narrow^^r lii concept, aifeuutive cases vvonjj i)c t()rreApond- 
, mi^ly .suiiplified h.t ^<ansV the adirfnative.; wouhl have less material t(ro)Ver 
dleseiwii sources ^ourclhe more huiited than with l>rt)iuler topies) j^can^ 
Vin^ that debaters nn«ht;^ave to do a little reasoning rather than reK i„^ (i„ 
•;mnH) (piotations all tbt|'|ime. Counter warrants wouM Vinii-sh as a strategy 
; Oi sure, and with a imM limited field for arK'umi^t, nevr^^tives n^iwht eveuv 
|()resake the- stutlies ^6oVmtenihm. for so^e arKMuneiit on the sid)stanee of* 
the inoposition. OelMtcjrs would leani,'>Kti:iu,n that evicl^.^te alone woidd 
tiot NVindehates. With both sides .vmV.oX.^vhat woiihl l,e delated, there 
W(7uld he a snialler information (hspU'dtydj^ the affirmative and th6 
ne^'ative. With the (Hjhount of evi(i<y)^^^^virtuar draW. teani?^ would 
learn that victory depehldeU on ij^tta(liiV^ic judj^e thnt one side's ar- 
k'u]Ut:nts and v\ n\cuvv \yvYi^^.Um^ tK> other's, 'fh^^sc kinds of argiN 
ments would naturally haie t(i;^e plact;(^t a slowerspe^O, siKeo thev would 
dways he extejiiporaneous.^Sii nature and artistic in dvsi^u as opposed to 
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hvin^ hlockt'd out ahead oftirnr with a rtdiance on the rt-adin^' ot thr words 
ofothtTs. 

■ Change the Debate Season - 

Another pr()l)lejiV.\vhit4i ccintriW^i^^^^^ is 
thf liMiKth onhe.il^^iUc st'as()n/J^sfil6ajfro^ 
kethall.. k'W^actiVifU'S^uivt'^nch i'i'';fri!fg:jeampc^^^^ 

dfhaU';;'rht''topic i*;.Ti#ralf(l in JnlyV^niHltrnmiAn^V^^^^ SepteinlKT 
arid run n[)til hitc 'Xj^l. The icMi^'th of tlu' st^^^^^^^^ The lon^vr^ 

we keep (h'haters ^rapplin^ with the sA'ti^i^^^^^ more ehanee for 

tvvisted eases to arist* and the weaker (iiir \vijj ;Vec:ome^ to resist them. • 

So let's shorten the debate season, l/pn/jiiw he 
announced on Au^'ust 15. As a sicleh^hti^fei-cs-l^^^ an aneiHary 

advanta^'e to this idea— it would K'ive our'tOpiC 

time to formulate effective policy i)roi)0!?.ii^vs f^^ Tournaiiients 
would prohahly he^in in late SepteniheT/^i^'jhvy^ Howc'virr. f 

propose that we desi^Miate the period from Semite of January 

as the varsity season. Only varsity tournarncntf would' oc^^^^^ that tjmc^; 
We would then desi^'riate the first two weeky; Vn.'jaiMKir>-^^a^^^^ time for 
the district tournaments, leading up to th^Nutft^^^ tpetuk-'Tour 
on the last weekend in January. The varsity ?ieusftn wou^ at the end 

oi January, and no varsity Jevel tournaments Wbiiid he ijVerm aiier 
Fel)niary 1. ^: , 

I huther propose that we ckrsif;ftate Fehniary tl'vfmigT^' the 
n()vi(^SVi^)n, with a novice defined as a person iV THs/hV^r first two 
yearh^(\( VoflvK'e dehate. The novice season wouhl end in late April with 
a natffjh;>l>j>uniarnent. Teams would qualify to nationals hy reaching' tfie 
elimination rounds at invitational tournaments that met certain minimum 
standards for format and size of field. - 

Would this reeonstnicted season help return deHvery skills to dehate? 
Possihly, At the very least, we eould use tlie new set-up.^fo isolate our 
novices trorn the ahusesof rnotor-moutfied veterans. If the (lu'urantine were 
relativtdy complete, in a few years we coidd .<;tamp out the iT^-nlition of fast 
talking' hy simply starting' to train our novices not to do it, anci hy keepin^^ 
them away from the lost causes of the varsity circuit. 

I also think that shortening' the varsity cjreuit would fielp limit sensel(*ss 
deliver!'. The hysteria which is colh'K'*' dehate is always at its lowest early in 
the year. II wcannijunet^jlhe topic later, ;^1 ended the season earlier, most 
dehaters simi)l\/ .\Y()id<t pot have the time to ^ci revved up and into over- 
drive. VVht'ii \Ve, a'd(l ';th(-. effect oKa narrower topiw> .tlie end result mi^ht 
!)e a t('ri(ieiK y tiVw;ihLu.w>wV pace of dehate. iKsJ^iuiy not he'eilou^'h to 
totally erj>(llc^U^|);id tlehvery from dehate, hut it W0h)Jd he, a helpful step. 

' Change Tournament Formats 

/ ;i;)i'kih'rs sp(!ak like maniacs hecanse thtry rarely encount*.'r jnd^'es who 
wHI.jKmaliz*' them for it, 'i fie jud^'es are (Ait there— 'ti^ey just never ^iti the 
: d)UiK;j* to jiul^r*' the "hi^' teams" in crnci;d situations. Tlie au.swer-ti^ thi.*^ 
i^^ 'to ](;t them jud^'e, and so the AF>A needs once ariitfor all to.;eVffoii.e a 
rukN'tvKlch ends the power-matohin^ uf dehatt- ju(lj<es'VAiorix',\vith ^|us/rt5)e 
AFA shoidd end the practice ()f:hjaukf>idis and strik'(*=.i*h(feiywhich are used' 
at so inany tournaments. As lon^Ja's ilie jc^nffs WfliO;^sin5-ak like raving' lu- 
rtaties are judged hy tlwrir frientlvi'^'fli^; i)ractices of^illy (hrlivery will re- 
main. When all teams can he jndj.;<.'crhy persons of varying i)hilosoi)hi«;s, 
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clcl)ati.'r?<''.wiU Icani to adapt. When judj!5esi'* w sj^cak out about tht im- ' 
portaiK'i'of delivery realize* that their vieWs'.vviil jfujt ft thein 
<<). the rankest available debates, they will no l()!ij^er be'^ifniiy*^^^^^ 
aj^aiiist teams they cannot understiind. ' : 

We have passed motions in favor of random jiid^e assignme^t.prvly-.to : 
see those reconimen(hitions blatantly violated at most major toiinvarn'^nts. 
To enforce its niles, tlie AFA should consider developing a sponsorsjiip 
systeni fof debate tournaments, Tci l)e eligible for the National Debate 
Tonmament, teams wonld have to have debated three- fourths of their 
roun(ls in AFA sponsored tonniaments.The AFA would sponsor only those 
.tournaments which used random judge assignment, The AFA would certify 
tournaments as worthy of sponsorship only when it was convinced that 
judges had in no way been power-matched. The biirden of proof would 
.be on the toiiniament host to convince the AFA that his/her tournament, 
deser\'ed sponsorship. Once the AFA granted sponsorship, it should feel 
free to observe the tournament's Judge aKsignipent procediires diiring the 
actual contest in see that the principle of randomness was followed. 

Change the National Debate Tournament 

One way to improve the role of delivery in debat-e is to break the stran- 
glehold which the so-called big schools in debate haire on the NDT. These 
are the schools who control the at-larg^e" selection processes, and thereby 
always wind up at the NDT whether or liot they really deserve to be there. 
If you look at the NDT for the past few years, you see the same teams 
present with -most oT those same teams always (jualifying for the elims. 
Some would say these are simply *'the best teams." I coimter tl»;it these 
are merely the teams which set, control, and implement the rules for get- 
ting to the NDT, Success at NDT, thiis, is a self-fjilfdling prophecy. : r 

We need to open up the NDT — to nuike it representative of thg nat^^>^^ 
of debate programs. We also need to draw hack into the NDT those'^j.'6Hpi:>l:s- 
who cannot afford to spend the money to get there by an at-large bifjk^rh^f 
easiest way M open up the NDT is lo eliminate all at- large bi<is*ji.'As 'it 
staiuls now, a^fast-talking team can win its way to4he NDT by doirijij well 
at a few touni'rtments where most of the teams an(J jndges involved view 
debating as a iU)n-communication activity. These teams rarely have to test 
their skills against a team of a different argumentative philosophy in front 
of a randomly determined ju(ige. * 

Some argue that the at-large system helps ensure (piality at the NDT. 
lialoney. If tht^ teams whicji earn at-larges were madt* up of high'finality 
debaters, why do we !H*4ii?l t/j' 6t^J^^ them froin the district (lualifieation? 
If we are afraid that thti^^-Won't'j^et past districts^ maybe th^*se teams aren't 
so hot in the first pLjite. *' v '1'' ' i 

By opening up^t^e?;-r()ad ty^jht^ NDT, schools b6lU,'jving tliat debate was 
a con)!muucati(^Ui-':1'<-'tiv'ity vyonWl have a greater cliance to participate in 
this ujost prestiglf^w\MtV4iii*»-^!>i!ice diere would be nu)re slots for qualifi- 
cation through district contests. Also, schools which previously avoided 
debating "in district" like the plague would be forced to compete agai^i 
against those teams which they have avoided in the past. Aiid^^the teams 
which avoided certain judges and jtulging philosophies by going to tour- 
naments wen? th(,'ir critics were "band-picked" would !U)w be forced to 
debate before all sorts of viewpoints. The result would be, in my miiid, a 
distinct HJodcration of the delivery abuses we have seen in the past. 
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Howclo wc put dje|ivery'sl<ills'l)a^^^^ do it,l;)>iV!nU'>H^^^ 

the topics we ar^ue alk>ut and by sh.OTteninK' the time that w^-let students 
ar^ue those topics. \Vcj; clp it by" feciiiiirlif^ and enforcing -a rule for the 
random assignment of jud^'es, thetehy forciuK' debaters to confront a variety 
of judges and jud^inj^ philosophies. \Ve do it by an open NDT, which 
takes that tounianient ;avVay fr(Mn vthe handrp.icJ^)^^ dominate it 

today. Once we change. thV s.ty-lc cVf debate ii.tU^^^^ NDT, we 

will see a broad movement to 'new style.s of debattj jiV every sector of the 
nation. As schools see that fast-talking is* no longer. the p'nly wivy to ^vt to 
the NDT, and be successful-^there, the need to imitate, the senseless style 
of the seventies will pass. ■ ' 

I freely admitjhat my own debaters are Kudty of.many of the delivery 
•.abuses whic|) -characterize intercollegiate debate: today,. although J.stead- 
"•fastly maintain that they are nowhere near as obtioxious to listen to as 
some of the titans of the circuit I have heard recendy. It ls hard for a coach 
who believes that debaters ou^ht to be understood easily when they ar^me 
to force that viewpoint on students when everything else in the activity 
suKWsts that effective delivery is something' the debater need not bother 
to develop. Wlien J be^Mn writing' these «ssays for Speaker and Gavel, I 
was so frustrated about the st;»te of debate tfuit I wanted to Rive up the 
activity. After venting' my spleen for a bit, I now wish that I could help 
start a movemt'lijt to introduce a little oral sanity into the practice of college 
debate. The ide\i of having' colle^'e students debate serious and important 
questions of the day is a ^riii\i eclucational device. If our topics for debate 
made sense on the surface, to the avera^'e citi7xm, the public miK'ht be 
intrigued enough to start watching debates for intellectual stimulation 
^.»|nd enjoyment. If our students were taught to debate while 'still ob- 
■iV<'rving some basic guidelines of effective and pleasing oral communi- 
cation, we might proudly invite the lopal community and university - 
administrators to observe the tournaments 'we host. Perhaps the decade 
of the eightie,s will permit us to work toward these goals if we first come 
to realize that it is time to stop all the'silly shouting and to reacquaint our 
debaters with the impoiiance of developing some basic delivery skills. 
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THE 1980'S: A WATERSHED DECADE 

Michael Pfau i^] 

Predicting the future requires more than '^speculation" and "an Olym- 
pian view," the ingredients that Bill Balthrop called for in his request for 
this essay. It additionally requires much audacity, for the futiire has a way 
of continually eluding its predictors. I will strive to ground my prognos- 
. ticatioris in existing trends in the hopes of prechiding the pitfalls of errant 
prediction. 

I believe that the 1980's may prove to he a watershed decade for com- 
petitive debate. Three treqds, imleashed during the decade of the 1970's, 
will reach their fruition in the 1980\s with notable resound. These trends, 
involving the contiinied proliferation of information, the financial squeeze 
imposed by the escalating costs of tournament travel coiipled with the 
tiglrtening of college and university budgets in the face of declining en- 
rollment and taxpayer pressure, and the problem of maintaining instnic- 
tional expertise despite a sharj) reduction in anticipated teaching slots in 
speech comtnunicafion, pose a real challenge to competitive debate during 
the coming decade. The activity will survive intact, but in doing so, it will 
undergo change. . . 

An acceleration in the proliferation of information is almost a certainty 
in the 1980's. All scholars of prognostication concur. I delineated the spe- 
cial problems posed by this information explosion in my last essay. I think 
that these will continue to generate a healthy controversy among profes- 
sionals. The computer, however, may hold thetsolution to one part of these 
problems — that concerning the personal burdens and the institutional ine- 
quities of debate research, which are aggravated by the information ex- 
plosion . The research requirements for team and individual success in 
contemporary debate are simply staggering. They have produced two con- 
sequences. First, many students (some of proven abiljty) are dropping out 
J of debate prematurely because of the enormous personal price extracted 
for competitive excellence. Second, notable institutional inequities stem 
in large part from disparities in access to inforrnation. The smaller school, 
which is> geographically isolated and with modest library holdings, will 
find it increasingly diificult to compete.^ Enter the computer; this tech- 
nological innovation will find its way into competitive debate in the com- 
ing decade. Computers can golleci, store, process and retrieve the vast 
quantities of information which are essential to today's debater. Some de- 
baters have begun to utilize computers in information searches — estab^ 
lishing exhaustive bibliographies in specific issue areas. Thus, the com- 
puter has already made its initial debut in contemporary debate. The next 
step will eome during die 1980's with the application of computer tech- 
nology to day-to-day information retrieval. Instead of going direcdy. to 
books, journals, government documents, and the like, debaters will turn 



Micluiel Pfatj is Director of Forensics at Angtistaua College, Sioux Falls, South - 
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' The critical need for access to an ever-growing pool of resources is the principal 
reason for tlie popularity of del)ate lMmdl)ooks and tlie increasing popularity of high 
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to the computer to retrieve specific information. This development will 
allow for miich more efficient and productive utilization of research time 
for the individual participant. Also, as computer costs fall, it will equalize 
the access to information between the small and the large school. Yet, 
while the computer should mitigate one facet of the consequences wrought 
hy proliferation of information, it cannot redress those which remain. 
These stem from the increased breadth and depth of issues which ujider- 
pin the topk^s debated. These pressures will increase during the coming 
decade. * 

The financial squeeze imposed by escalating costs of tournament travel 
coupled with tightening college and university budgets in the face of de- 
clining enrollments and taxpayer pressures will pose the most serioiis chal- 
lenge to competitive debate in the 1980's. In a real sense, the college 
invitiitional tournament scenario is the product of a different era — an era 
of cheap gasoline, cut-rate airfares, and an abundance of college and uni- 
versity resources. This era is gone forever^ — in spite of the reluctance on 
the part of some of us to admit it. The coming decade will apply the coup 
de firace. The 1980*s will bring gasoline prices of $2 to $3 per gallon, and 
airfares at approximately double their mid-1970's level. The debate budget 
of almost all colleges and universities will fall far short of these escalating 
costs. In addition, America's colleges and universities are on the brink of 
a new era — one that demands a different set of operational questions. The 
time of plenty is over; the time of scarcity is here! This doesn't involve 
speculation. One simply needs to read the handwriting on the wall. The 
number of 18-year-old Americans will fall by 19 percent over the next 10 
years. ^ Yet, the gap between costs and the revenues derived from tuition, 
gifts, and taxation will continue to grow. In the face of such pressures, 
forensic budgets in the 1980's are unlikely to remain abreast of inflation; 
in fact they may become an easy target for cost consciojis administrations. 

One probable outcome is the* return to regional tournament circuits— 
the kind of compact tournament schedules which characterize J collegiate 
debate during the 1950*s and early 1960's and which typify high school 
debate today, The active and reasonably funded program may still attend 
one or two national invitational tournannents, but most otf its resources 
would be channeled into quality regional competition. The National De- 
bate Tournament is unlikely to be affected by this change. The revival of 
the regional tournament circuits is not necessarily bad. Most college de- 
baters can profit (maximize personal growth opportunities^ from such an 
experience. In fact, it is safe to say that substantial resources are currendy 
wasted on select national tournament opportimities which are unwarranted 
based on the individual participant's research commitment, skills devel- 
opment, and intellectual maturation. In addition, revival of regional tour- 
nament circuits carries at least one positive, residual impact: broader par- 
ticipation in competitive debate. One of the unfortunate consequences of 
the drift to a national invit;itional circuit has been the emasculation of 
regional debate. Colleges and universities which could not — or would 
not — make the shift from a regional to a national level found themselves 
relegated to the "backwater" of intercollegiate debate, Some withdrew 
their resources and their support from competitive debate. The revival of 
the regional debate circuit might bring some of them back. In any case, 



' Gary A. Greinke, Prospects for Lutheran Higher Education at the Dawn of a 
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the financial squeeze is here and the national invitational circuit is sure 
to feel its impact. This trend has already set in. The 1979-1980 debate 
season was characterized hy declining participation at virtually every na- 
tional invitational touniament. This is sure to accelerate durinj^ the 1980's. 

Maintaining instnictional expertise will prove especially difBcult durinK 
the next decade. All forecasts a^ree: due to declining enrollment, fewer 
teaching positions in higher education will open during the 1980's. In 
addition, movement between institutions, once the tool for the revitali- 
zation of faculties, will virtually cease in the face of a tightening job market 
and the slow but sure elimination of tenure (for newly hired staff) in higher 
education. These prospects are especially onerous for collegiate debate as 
a result of the short life span and high "burnout" rate of coaches. The ques- 
tion is: how will colleges and universities provide for replacement of those 
who choose to terminate their debate coaching functions but remain in 
their teaching jobs? In all likelihood they can't replace such persons. Thus, 
we wdl see an increase in the proportion of temporary coaches (law and/ 
or graduate school students who are temporarily hired to coach) and the 
discontw)uance of some programs altogether. The debate community must 
respond to this development. Through its national organizations it must 
work closely with colleges and universities to apprise them of available 
debate coaches; and jt must provide training and regenerative seminars 
and programs for the growing number of part-time coaches and faculty 
supervisors. 

The 198()\s will pose significant problems for competitive debate. Thrc'c . ' 
trends, involving the continiied prolife*ration of infonnation; the financial 
squeeze imposed by the escalating costs of tournament travel, coupled with'. • 
a tightening of college and university budgets in the face of declining'*:- * 
enrollment and taxpayer pressure; and the problem of maintaining instruc- v . 
tional expertise despite a sharp reduction in anticipated teaching slots iii^ 
speech communication, represent subsUmtial challenges to competitive- 
debate during the coming decade. But, we must be resilient, willing and 
able to adapt to these new contingencies. If we do,. and I believe that wti * 
will, competitive debate will continue to play. an'?instrumental role 'if i' 
higher education;... *v \-» ' : ;* ' ' . V^'-' . 
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FORENSICS IN THE EIGHTIES 

James W. Pratt and Lahhy G. Schnooh 

what are the problems and issues' which forensics must face in the 80' s? 
That is a good ciuestion and a complex question. An examination of forensic 
activity in the 1970's suj^j^ests several trends already evident. They are as 
follows: 

1. Participation in debate is decreasing, as measured both by number 
of schools and number of students. 

2. Participation in individual events is increasing, as measured both by 
number of schools and number of students. 

3. Tigl\tening energy supplies are influencing travel patterns and 
amount of travel as well as use and availability of college facilities. 

4. Inflation is reducing the buying power of forensic budgets. 

5. Projected enrollment declines and the changing nature of the student 
constituency are occurring. * 

• 6. The academic area of speech communication, in which most forensic 
programs find their homes, is changing. 
7. We're all getting oldeY, and the new folks who are moving into fo- 
rensics aren't ciuite the same as we were. 

In attempting to support and analyze each of these trends, we have relied 
upon random thoughts, causes, speculations and directions suggested by 
each of them. 

Participation in debate is decreasinfr, as measured both by number of 
schools and number of students. Why is this happening? The activity is 
changing. Topics are becoming l)roader, not by their wording or structure, 
but because of what coaches/judges are willing to encourage and reward. 
Consecjuently, debaters must l)e prepared to encounter a very broad range 
of cases, and they must be prei)ared with evidence. The commitment of 
time, and energy recjuired of students who wish to be even marginally 
successful in debate has increased substantially, and that is a discouraging 
factor. Few opportunities in debate exist for students unwilling or unable 
to commit themselves very extensively to the activity. CEDA, supposedly 
directed toward this situation, is not very different. So programs have de- 
creased in size, and once-large debate tournaments have disappeared or 
shrunk to sizes which, in some instimces, are only marginally viable. Eco- 
nomic factors are becoming increasingly influential: small programs are 
cost-inefTective, tournaments become financial drains 6n host institutions, 
NDT subscription fees contribute less to that organization. Structural 
changes have little impact: while coaches/judges continue to endorse these 
behaviors, debaters will continue to behave in that way. Financial con- 
straints may be most likely to produce change. 

Participation in individual events is increasinf^, as measured both hy 
number of%schools and number of students. This is directly related in part 
to the decline in debate. Individual events participation has attracted some 
of those who are discourage-d by the demands of debate. In addition, IE 
has a broader appeal than does debate because of the variety of events 
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oRered. And it is possible to do well in IE without the amount of involve- 
ment now required in debate. IE is simpler administratively, because 
entries, are^ typically individuals rather than tean^S' .'and because touma- 
ijients dont require even numbers. It is also more cost-efBcient than is 
debate, which often makes securing funding' easier and mitigates some of 
tfie eflects of bud^'et cuts and inflation. The advent of national tourna- 
ments, the increase in the number of events available, and the st^mdara- 
ization of event rules (largely . because of the national tournaments) all 
contribute to increased size. The trend of growth seems to be well estiib-. 
lished. ' .' 

.Tifrhteniti^ cnermj supplies are itiflucncinfr travel patterns and amount 
oj travel as well as use and availability of collefre facilities. Many stRools'" 
must operate forensic programs under ,ofBcial (or unofBcial) travel restric- 
tions. Location of tournament, as well as size and scope of tournament— 
always considerations in tournament selection— become more and more 
nnportant. The generally g7eater availability of college vans has^helped 
somewhat The decline of rail travel and the increasing costs of air travel 
keep public transportation a relatively unattractive option. There is no 
reason to believe that travel restrictions Nvill ease; most likely they will 
become more severe. The effect on tournaments in isolated locations and 
on tournaments which seek national participation will be harmful. Use and 
availability of college facilities for tournaments is partially related to en- 
erg'y arK.l partially to changing use patterns. Increasingly, college facilities 
■ .aro heing iised for classes for longer periods each day iind on evenings and 
.■^fjektmds. F^^ buildings are being constructed because of pro- 

;eet<^(l e^indlment.dech^ Administrators are often more reluctant to 
,ap€iTi aiW. heat buildings during tournaments . . . ). So the trend of shorter - 
ami/or mpre^^t^^^^^ tournaments, the disappearance of tournaments 

wjuch begin>\i)if|.TIiurvdays, the increase of tournaments which extend- 
through Sunda.3^;\yJlhprobal)ly continue. The development of one-day tqur- 
naments, both IOTj>cJebateVan individual events may btt^e a pattern thaj^ " 
will develop in thoKeNa.r3f.nis of the nation wh^re enough scf\ools exist 'f^j ' 
make it feasible. It's hot all bad, of course. Students won't nViss as many 
classes while they particip^But then, coaches will sacrificV more and 
more ot what resembles a TU/i-nial life. , I , \ 

Inflation is reducing thc'^fjl^yinfrpoweroffdrensiclyud^eL What needs 
to be said aI)out inflation;lts c^^ct began to be felt in the late 70's and is 
bound to continue well into^ii^ SO's, regardless of which political party is 
in ofhce. How will, it afiect forensic programs? Many forensic budgets will ' 
be reduced or held fixed. Those .fortunate programs receiving iVJcreases 
will rarely be abldto keep (l||«e\VYith infhrtion. Everybody willibecome 
more and morb adept at cost-fitting. Some wiJl eliminate certainWouma- 
ments; some will restrrct i^articff)ation. Some will turn from the higlicrcost 
debate to lower costviKlividjial events. Some will try to cut costs \it each 
tournament IWrediicing livingjli,n(Ms or requiring participants \to pay 
more. So^neWiTl begin mone^fSing pr()jects us.a team effort while others 
.will siinply^l(^sl)L^nd. AVl|^er:the.case, all forensic programs wijl feel 



^jiffjfiitioL 



ProJ\ted enro$trt^f^!Jff^}ii a the chanirinir nature of the student 



,:X -,7-''-^'^y^v>r^^» L,fiun^ni^ nature oj ine scuaent 

constitu^tH:if.areY>(^^^^^^^^ t(;rrified of enroIlrHient de- 

c ines. Cut!)i<;%.in t)roKra/n?;, staff, funding, facilities in anticipation of a 
bleaker tomorrow ^chmi to he ihuV\Je' of the day. Even at growing insti- 
tutions, the ft^^Iiug.i.«i olk'n .^^ttlu^^ will soon end. So the outlook 
for increased (mi.(nng,/sLiffin^, fkcilifies, etc., for forensics isn't too good 
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Certainly there's a shift in the nature of the student body; more rehitively 
older folks, more working students, more nontraditional students. What 
ever the changes, we need to keep alert of whether we're serving our 
constituency. If it changes, does our program change? It had better. 

The academic area of speech communication, in which most forensic 
profframs f\nfl their homes, is chanf^in^. Time was once when almost 
everyone in the field of speech communication had a background in debate 
and forensics. Not any more. It is our perception that lots of folks in the 
field look down on the activity an(J consider it unimportant or peripheral. 
Why waste money sending interpers out to a tournament when that money 
could be paying for computer time for some empirical research — right? We 
think it is pretty clear that the field of speech communication has broad- 
ened and has moved away from the performance aspects once Very central. 
Whether that is good or bad is another question, but we think it is descrip- 
tively accurate. The often unquestioning support for debate and forensics 
that one might find within a department in the past aren't theVe any more. 
There are competing programs and interests for limited resources, and 
there is no universal acceptiince of the value of forensi^cs. So we may need 
to do a better selling job, or justification job, or whatever. / 

Wc are all (;ettin(i older, and the new'folks who are moving into foren- 
sics arent quite the same as we were, Wliich brings us to 'the new gen- 
eration. They're not the same. (.Again, whether that's good or/bad is another 
question.) There's a great deal of turnover among program directors (if we 
put aside the Pratts, Schnoors, Nobles, and Armstrongs for/^iw'hile, as we 
already have the WaKshes). People get burned out, or are recognized for 
their great talents and transformed into deans or presidents. Some seek 
fame and fortune (usually fortune) in ^the world of business. Most people 
don't look upon directing forensics as;4 choice assignment./ We think there 
is less of the combination of speech academic background and forensics 
participation background among new directors. Emphasis on forensics in 
graduate programs in speech is not as great as it was. Too bad. Maybe 
some of us will keep on lending st^lbility, enjoying it as we dp, or maybe 
we'll all become antique dealers. 

There we are: a nice stream-of-consciousness discussion. Everything 
of course, purely speculative and unsupportiible . . . but we do feel it pro- 
vides a graphic view of what directors of forensic programs will have to 
address in the coming decade. 
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GOING PUBLIC: ACCOUNTABILITY 
INTHE 1980'S 

Robert O. Weiss 

... 

Forensics is manifej^ a valuable and worthwhile educational endeavor. 
This statement conafituting for our purposes an established truth, the de- 
cade of the 1980's might well be the time for forensics to '*go public," to 
improve not only its pub^lic image, but also the public service of which it 
is capable. In order to reestablish itself in the public realm, forensics will, 
in the first instxmce, need to become visible enough so that what is being 
done in the field is open to scrutiny and, one would hope, to approval and 
appreciation. In the second place, it must increase substantially its sensi- 
tivity to the needs and expectations of its various constituencies. 

For one thing, the field may find it absolutely necessary, not merely 
desirable, to give a good account of itself. "Accountability," which has 
become a watchword at all levels of education, requires that any activity 
be able to justify itself openly in terms of results, and no more than any 
other academic enterprise can forehsics stay hidden from sight or merely 
say "trust me" to those whom it is presumed to serve. The 1980*s will be 
a good time to be especially accountable. 

The foremost accountability for forensics is to the institution which sup- 
ports it. The school, especially if it is under pressure from accountability 
forces, will of course be looking for the quantified data which forensics 
can easily provide regarding the number and type of students served, 
events sponsored and participated in, faculty and staff commitments, and 
how the money was spent. Where measured outcomes are stressed, foren- 
sics will also find it wise to increase its attention to procedures for mea- 
suring and reporting publicly the effects of the activity upon those who 
take part. 

Furthermore, being accountable to the institution which supports the 
program means being sure that what happens at a forensics tournament is 
defensible in terms of normal expectations about the nature of debate and 
individual events speaking. In a debate, for instartce, normal exi5ecti»tions 
would probably include having the speakers talk explicitly about the topic 
set forth in the proposition, seeing the fundamental issues addressed, and 
finding the arguments comprehensible. The best test for coaches and 
judges to apply is this old standard: "Would I be proud to have my col- 
leagues witness this event as an example of what I am trying to teach?" 

One of the more embarrassing incidents in college debate a few years 
ago stemmed from the request for a copy of an NDT final round by a 
government official who wa^ interested in wage and price controls and 
who had to be told that the debate in ^question was only peripherally 
related to tlie announced subject.* This happened mainly because debate 
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* Stan Rives, "More Al)out Si\u\TTeh,'' Journal of the American Forensic Associ- 
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finally debating the topic." y^"'*""' tj/ the American iorensic Association, 8 (Sum- 
mer 1971). p. 15. . . 
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had become too eloistered for its own Kpotl. In other instances, expecta- 
tions have been viohited l)y debates which wehe superficial and by 
speaking perfti/mances no more than exhibitioni.^tiV. Goin^ pubb'c will 
mean that outsi'cTers will be able to introduce judRilfynts on these thinj,'s. 
An additional advantaj^e will be that really ^ood (tebates and speeches, 
which now too often bloom unsem, will in the I980's have a'^broader 
exposure. 

Not only must forensics be accountable to those who support it institu- 
tionally, but it also has a direct respo'iisibility to the student participants 
theniselves.. Since the baiic principle that the education of students is its 
foremost objective is ^,'enerally aj,'reed upon in forensics, the I98()'s may 
well be a period for reinforcing that principle. There has been a perennial 
danger of putting the system first, of setting up a program and then re- 
cniiting, cajoling, impressing and paying students to tiikc part in it. Direc- 
tors iisii tempted to feed die habit of octobolic debaters who are hooked 
on tli^ hope of getting higher, so to speak, in the elimination rounds, 
or to exploit the individuarevents contestants who are 'so trophytropic 
that they don't know wI^mi to quit. On the one hand, recruiting and 
publicizing tl?e values of forensics will always be a vital necessity, and 
coachel; indeed do many students a great personal favor by encour- 
aging diem to particii)ate; but on the odier hand there are participants who 
should be required to vary the events they enter or even to do something, 
else beside forensics. ' 

To bring about the needed accountability, the most useful step will be 
letting more fresh air into both debate and individual events tournaments. 
Inviting audiences to atten^d, requiring speech-communication classes to 
be there, even merely going back to using timekeepers, may be helpful if 
directors and debaters will pay attention to what the listeners say after- 
ward. Colleagues in communication and in odier fields, wliether or not 
they are judging, are willing to provide critiques of the cogency and sal- 
iency of arguments. Furthermore, going public should mean that forensics 
events, especially at. the championship or "prestige" level, should be 
judged increasingly by those whose credentials are finiily established 
through a substantial background of experience in public life or, at the very 
least, in the forensics community. One additional practice, that of publish- 
ing the text and criticpies of the NDT finals and of other major events 
Je.g., the Winning Orations of the IntersUite Oratorical Association), 
has already proven to be an exceptionally helpful safeguard for pub- 
lic responsibility in forensics. ^ 

Accountability to the whole student body of an institution inieans rciUL-h- 
ing out to fiiYd ways in which all students can participate, ways in which 
debate and other speech activities can contribute to the intellectual and 
social excitement of campus life. The forensics program deals with ideas 
and controversy, two of the staples of an academic community. Debaters 
can argue about issues like intermediate grades and coed bousing, which 
are of concern and interest to th^ immedia^te campu?i, as well as other 
public issxws which come to the center of attc^ntion from time to time, such 
as whether women should be drafted or solar energy developed. They may 
even help student philosophers consider whether existence is prior to 
essence; 

Having met a responsibility in this way on the campus, forensics is in 



^ lM)ohu)to I would not have l)C'en possiMe without, this practice. 




a position to provide somethiuK' of the same .serviccvfw;ji''lnol\(ler coiu- 
luunity. When a public isstie is important, speakers who luivo lieen trained 
to search for the hest evidence, to h)cate the central issues, and to pro(hice 
appropriate counter responses, as well as to communicate etTectively, can 
set forth these issues for comnuinity audiences and4!^)ups in ways which 
will facilitate rational pnhlic ^ittitude fornuition and decision making. Per- 
suasive speakers who are committed, to a cause or have personal experi- 
ences whtch are compelling can provide ne^ viewpoints and feelings to 
other than contest judges. Students who have developed dramatic readiuK'^^ 
hrin^' literature to a wider audience and enrich lives that way, ^ivin^' ef- 
fectiveness to the literature ami iu)t just to the p/.^.rformer. 

Another way. in which forensics seenw^ready .|p k^^^^^ is in the puh- 

lication of thvoYies which emer^'e frtYin the activiK'' Thus, the practice«i^ 
which havel)ee'n invented in a laH)<)rat()r>'-like euviromiient may he. tested' 
throuK'h publication in a wider ,<<)rum, ami their applicability to the pro-' 
cesses of public co!n;u»mication,afid decision making may be further eval- 
uated. As these theories are !)r()UKht forth systematically in forensics pub- 
lications, and all of the forensics journals seem to be headed in that 
direction, those that nieet tlie.'test'()f acadeniic scrutiny and challenge may 
contiuiie on into the inaiihtitre'iini of rhetorical theory. 

It should be noted lluit responsivene.';s to the clemands of acc()untal)ility ■ 
shotdd in no way nieiin al)aiuh)ninK' c()iirulenc^\;\n.d intej^rity in the field'. 
Cv rtai n 1 ih ar i £.s t u d e n t pe rfonna n ce s a.^tiijai n i nj^ e xe rc i s e s t o be j u dged 
*)>;jtli(^r^/U.f^ciT^ effects they produce and'nO/tiy public stanc^ards which 
ready to meet. In addition, lu) forensics program should 
allow il.sie^Uil'U) be at the mercy of demands,, such as those which , bi^-time 
jf4thletic.s'hicies, for^results determined bylsuptftficial measures such as won 
i\nd loss rel-ords. Nor should any forj^risic.sAprogram be forced into the 
inipossible situation of addresspjr its jiistifieations to *'euiyjGF!^.^K'ents-' who 
simply wantjto divert l)udKets-4aid faculty positions to tlie^jr own esoteric 
I)rojeets. With confidence ami intcKrity, the thin^' to look for in the 1980's 
will be a set of activities based upon a sound and defensible rationale and 
resulting in K'enuinfc exluc-ational experiences desiK'ned to meet the needs 
of institutions, students, arul society as a whole. 

GoiuK' l)ul)lic means that what forensics is doin^' well will be out in the 
open for all to benefit from and enjoy and that what it is not doin^' so well 
will he chauK'ed in' the li^'ht of public scrutiny. This pro^'ram constitutes; 
both our expectation and our recommendation for the 1980's. 
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INTERCPLLidlAi^E FORENSICS IN THE 1 980'S: 
^ A BRtEF LOOK INTO A MURKY f: ' : \ ; 
■ CF\YSTAL BALL 

Tennyson Williams 

Given my reluctiince to de«icribe infercollejiiatt^:f^^^ the IqVq'.Sv 

it should come as ao surprise that I anGvjen- moife reluctant to predict jthe 
future. The only prediction for which r.^vilf/be willing to be held actdurit- 
able is that most of the predictions we hear aWut intercollegiate forei^fips 
^ in the '80\s will not come tnie. Just as the"70's survived the dire preidic.- 
tions of many people, so will the '80\s. ChJfnges will occur but I suspect 
they will not be of the magnitude anik perhaps not even in the direction, 
we may predict. • . ' * 

As we enter the '80's we are, as usual, accompanied by prophets of doom. 
Some say that declining enrollment will. be reflected in reduced travel 
budgets and fewer student participants. R$ipidl>6 increasing airlin^ fares 
. ^ are said to foreshadow an end to the natt,ional circuit. In/fiy more pessi- 
^ . miotic TTioods I am inclined to agree .that int^ercollegia«^ a 
.. (i'dinYfutxir^ after all, declining enrolltrteiits^a^d increasing^ftj^iixe^^ cannot 

in those periods when- my.: crys*taj;bdl g^ 
• . .^^^^^^ those predictions with some df the fools of nij^rofes' 

. ; .Sion^ and X^^^^^^ Iesfi^.inc!ined to agree with them. *■ - : ' ; V ^ 

^ It Iseenis hirW^^ me tjiat declining enrolimehfci wiir^ 

^. • "«emls6'6f ^^l^)ahy•$l[n.aliJ^^^^^ arts college^; rather than ra(iiba}ly reduced; 
enrollments at all c6He^:e.s. The colleges which survive will bethosje which 
maintain standards of ,e;icellence, including active forensics prbgVairns: 
Empty dormitory^ifooms at larger state-supported universitie.s .hiay be^i^^^ 
expensive substitutes for motels for housing tournament jpfSticipants. Cost- 
conscious directors of forensics may not travel to majdr natiolrial touma- 
tnents every weekend but, consci6u.s also of the need (for quality compe- 
tition, they wilUbe able to travef far on occasion. YeJ, there^^s cause to 
foresee dark cloltfj.s.in the *80\s, but there is also cause to expect some rays 
of sunshine. 

I fully expect critics of.the National Debate Tcjutuament to .continue and 
perhaps to escalate their attacks on that not .so vi^tifera^le institution. There 
probably will be efforts within the Amgjiciin/j^r^^f^c Association to de- 
crease its support of the NDT; there ma^TiL\lttenJ0ts to abolish it entirely. 
There are times when I share the sentiiri'Qms of NDT detractors, but I 
remain convinced that it serves a nieces sKry purpose. Implicit within fo- 
^*0"^P^-*^rtion ij the notion thattlife primary standard for excellence 
\< m comparative. Debaters/j^ant— nay, 'lieed— to know who is best. If the 
]^^:>NDT were dbolishcd hy^c AFA, it <i/feuld rise phoenix-like under the 
auspices of DSR-TKA or some less benign leadership. AFA members re- 
alize that the NDT or its successor will continue to set the pattern followed 
by other tournaments; that realization should make them want to retain 
some measure of influence over how the NDT is'condubted. In any event, 
I think it is safe to predict that we will have the NDT to kick around 
throughout the '80's. * 



Tennyson Williams is Director of Intercollegiate Forensics at iVtijicalester College. 
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' •;/ys"4 'nt)tt'(l in the article i)n the '7()'s, tlK'fe ha^! h^K^n un cucourajrin^ 
trj»iul:tO>5fyrrf arK'uinent to develop 'theory. My uiurky ^^'rystiil hajl, 

■fi'veals ^ii'?^^^^^ of that trend toward ^rea^^-'r Jiiteraction hetw^ei* 

r;vy,hat r.s'^wrilfen in.our professional journals and wlu^ i.s practiced ainonji 
^oiif yliUlqiits. It is quite possible that we may even to use tournament 

c()niikH'iti(Hi-as not only the teachin)L? laboratory of the '^^'s J^**t also as a 
\ research laboratory of the '80's. ' ^. ' ^- ; 

Having be ^un this fantiistic voyaj^e, I am tentpted to jititJn to' pre diet the 
iibolitipo. <of rebuttal speeches, the 1989 superhowl x\y,\i m'in^i CEDA and 
::>NJ3T,chaippions, and nationally televised eli;uinati(i^ r<|iMcls^ every Sun- 
." c?a>;* afternoon. However, I just dr()pped' niy crystal ballftnd will ha to 
feave such predictions to others* wh() are more i)re>ici^nt Tlian I- 
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. In part, the natnn^' Df fiHCiisirs nf-^in* Jlfwcrs will !H''in|liu.nr('(! hy 

the (i;u!itu)ns of earlier \cars. hi l)art, 'J>>X tlie Vutnrt' will lie ^rDViMned hy 
i'orres not now loresi-^Mi. Wvuk v it wo'iVlil he folly, to prrtiMul lt> olTer <lr- 
finitiM' Ni>ernl;ltions alfont what is'to ronie. NeviMtheJi's^.^it is not hani (o 
.(lisrern pressures anil trends which undonhteilly will he iiiij^uirtant in ih- 
shaju' of our field over the niv\t drc'aiU\ In this I'isayJ wish 
(o^loeiiy(5>i.v<h^(-(v>ueh events: eeononn'e prrssnrrs, ileelinin^ iMni>Huients, 
anil eoniiU'tiii^rdtMnaMds lor student and layntty interest and time. I^ee- 
oKml]-i;.n ol these forees. :n'ul iM'eative i^ui^i^)atil>^ Jn responilin^t to Hieui, 
may leave lorensies in a far stronger pi>7.jdon thiiji it novy enjoys. On the 
other luuuj, indilTerenei' lo the pressures or-a laissi(}/i|'air</;y)pri)aeh to th<Mn 
wilhnake lorensies vnlueral>le to lalls.for retren^huuMit Wi; I'liuiinatiou of 
t*\pensi\(* pro.i^ranjs. 'j ' -. • 

^ ^: , ^ Economic Prossuros , ^.-^5, ]' ^ 

It is a cinnmonplace to assert that the lW()()'s were l>oo))i years for edn- 
eation, As-ehildren i>f the postwar "hahy hooui" reaelu'd ado!eseenee*aud 
advdthood, expanded ed)K-atit>nal pro^raujs anil oppoiimuties were'wi^il.- 
ed, and siKMiilicant inftisio^is 'rtf ^<>v(TnuitMtt hnuis n)a<le them pos.^rhie, 
Siju-e an expandiut; i'cono)nV, i'inised ta>i":revO"unrs to increasi\ spending 
.more money on education w:i,<; politically itlUufcs. And the relative price ■ 
stability during the decade meant that scliools could make real ^ains at 
;;.t'j*jatiN'el>' small cost, , . * ' 

■ How distant, how othehw^rldly, this whole scenario seems! 1*lie doini- 
'sWinit tact of our economic 'Jiit*- for the past se\'eral years has hcen approx- 
imatel>- a ten percent annual ■raj<v(>f i^fl^tion. Far worse than general in- 
Hatio,u,has lieen the nmeh'*' Kii:her n^e of price increases for energy. 
Air^j^uVe Ja^ for example, has e increased h>' more than 50% Qvor the 
past few yoars; the cos^ of gasoline is now donl>le what it was in far-olT 
1978, Fooit prices likew:ise have increased fastjf^than ov|«tafHriHation, anil 
room rates ri>r liotels and motels have not la^^jed far hc|'%d. ijt..^ieei))S the 
hetter part of realism to recot;»^e that these increases atif^ lively to conO 
tinue. V ' ^> 

Manx sectors of society hax e htvn "indexecl" for inllation, either for- 
mally or infonnally, hut forensics: hiulj^ets are jtot amon^ them. Like the 
./Wcrly, a forensics program stin ives on'U "fi.vlHl incDuie." Budgets that 
..mavjiave heen adetjuate fo'stipport a hroad-hased pn^ram as recently as 
^^three years a^o m.\NV find themselves ravaged hy persistent inllation, Fi> 
'iftMisics directors -usually are skilled advocates and in many cases have 
."^ucceeded in ^aiiiin^ approval fpr l>u(l^et increases<(thou^h seldom keep- 
ing pace with inllation). In the fuhj;^*, however, directoiH* efTorts to secure 
(Lvmpt:nsator>- hudj^Ot increases seem less likely to stluceeii "hecfitt^^e'of 
iniIa.Uon*s^ impact on puhHc sen ret's in general, 

Lkivid Zarefskv is'^Associate Pri>fessj^r and Cluir of the Department oC ^i>yiunu- 
nicatiou vStudies At \i*thwt\styi:u University. Me was Director of Forensic^ at North- 
western from 1970 to ]»^^75-! r 
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As iiuiix iilnals liiufjtlK'ius(*l\t.\s linaiici.ilK slrjii)p(.'%^ oiu' was st't^nnn^lN 
U> tMsr jilu ii ImuiIcus is'tluon^h tax rvlit'i. '\mti-jio\ t rmurnt'\rtlu>s 
wlurh is now popular i tMtainK WiXiUl JnstilV shilU of rt'sonnrs IVoiu tlu' 
pviMu' to tlu' pn\ aU' sorlol. As a rt'sponst* to tax-'ivIirT prossTIrt's. t>r in tlvr 
lu>p('s ol tort'stalhn^ tlu'in. statr k'^islatmt's \\a\v iinposfil i)mlKt't rcon- 
.oinit's. riu'Sf olti-n Mr iinposini on all stalt* institutions with tho N>ral 
t anipus tillicialv ^i\ t'u ilisnvtion as to\vluMr to njako i\\v cnis^r VUvir Ay- 
.iM,sions ajv inadt* lianloi Ixwuiso inan\- Inuljit't itt'ins aio unconti\)llal>!.<Sr:^ 
Mtilit\',ri>sts. lal>oi tosts loi woikcis nnilor union ct>ntr;icts, ami ^;o on; tfr: 
.st\urhin^ lor programs- wlurli roultl hv cut l)> a local institutio^^ to cllcct 
tlir ncoilcil sa\ in^s. lovcnsirs oHey.s an in\'itin^ tav^^'t. It is vclatiN clN small, 
so n(» poNN (M iul co^istitutMu \ on r'mupus is likcK to l>o oUVmuIciI, It appears 
ti> 1)0 c\i)t'nsi\ c per stuilcnt. so ^rcat sa\ in^s ooulil he aoliieN eil 1)> scaling 
ilown or al>plislu'n^ tlu* ]iro^rani. Ami the laments ONel* tlie^'sail state ol 
Muxlern iiel,>ate whieii ha\ e appeare/1 ox er^the > ears in this jomiial aiiil 
elsewiiere eould proviili*' the pretext lor clothing a huil^etary deeisijin ill 
ai aileinie ^ari>. . ' * 

Althoujiii I w rite oi puhiie colleges and uni\ erslties. I siionld make plain 
that tlie same pressures w ill apply to prixate institut,ions as well. Instead 
ol lejiislative action as the impetus, concern o\er what the tuition;nv;uket 
w ill hear, and ahout the ^lowin^ iliscreiranO>' iu cost hetween ))id)lie and 
private st-hoois. w ill lead an institution to increase its tuitit>n 1)>' l^ss than 
the o\ ^•rall rate ol^nllation. Since it usnalU is not \ ery nieanin^tid to think 
of "p>^»t^^'*^'t>^'it> * Jiiiiiis in acatleme. tlie institution then must make internal 
eutt>aeks or lealijinfnents in oVtler tp achiex e the needed sa\'in^s to halanee 
its hntljiet. ' y 

M\'en it these drastic scenarios dt) not play out, schoc)-]); with rcIatiNcly 
stiihlc hutl^ets w ill fiiitl themseUes in much the same predicament. Each 
year it is possihle to do less and less, so thtv, program is {\\Ci.\d With ^{cl^- 
iniposetl contractions. Attrition rather than tJie hud^'et-cuttcr*,s ax produces 
appivoximatel>- the saine result. At some point, the forensics direct()ror the 
ailministration uia> decide that contimnn^ the program is not worih it. I 
leaV that main curreutK' v iahle programs, if left to thejj ow;n de\ ices, may 
lact* this sort ot'slow ik'ath. ■ ' 

The si^ns are alreacK' ahout us. Tournameuts are smaller; there are fewer 
orthem; a ^iVen school wilj attend fewer of them and send fewer teams 
to those which it enters, Thejie trends, in my opinion, do not signify iperely 
shiltin^ tastes; they are adjustments nxade necessary hy fiscal emergency. 
So lar. to the hest ol my knowledi;e. th^re has heen uo organized response 
In"^ the lorensics coininuiiiitv' to these problems. As a point of pride, iifdi- 
NiJual directors are doin^ wliat they can to assure that their tournaments 
will he among the last to goVCurtailu\fMit or eliminat?U»i of others' programs 
js greeted with little more than collective hand-wringing. But an individ- 
uahst strategy ol response is likely to. hurt cvcryoiic in the long nui. It will 
produce a great disparity *l)etween a few large, vYcll-supporU'd, "power- 
house" pnjgrams and a great ma.ss of s'irtually inert ones. Sut*|i a situation 
will not help that great mass of programs. Nor will it help the "power- 
houses," Without place s.^to send beginning or interniediate-le\'el*tuclents 
to competition, tliey wilherode from the fonndation. Without the i>festjge 
resi'ilting lrou'i distinction in an aO^tivity in which a Avide range of schools 
participate, they may lose supporf from the top. ArH/*forensies, program has 
an interest in the health oi all programs, and y;et reliance on market forces 
and indiyiduiil decisions inay produce a eircumstanee. which is trt tlie det- 
riment of all, ' ^ 



\VV necil to I'omhinj* our onciK'it's and talents to fiKMnv .(wit, as a ooni- 
uuniitv, how to maintain strong' proK'fanis in thtr lace of uuroh^ntiuK inlla- 
tjon. The auswci's n)a>^ involw nuulifications in wli^u'c now do, such as 
agvcciuK <o ?*hx)rtcn the season (so that the lenminiuK opportiniities (or 
eonip^ition are strouKt'i* rather'than all opportunities hein^' a hit weaker), 
sehediding contest to take uioiV* advantage of "swings, " or talking uiore 
'^lulVantage of tiirline deregufation to search out diseoiuit faves/ Other re- 
sponse.v^iuiglit involve rethinking the structure of curreul programs. IVr- 
hi^^s we can find uses yf communications technology whieh uiininii/e the 
^ need for trave|. Wrhaps we can red-esign the tournament to do on a larger 
sca^e vvha*'' it did in the Depr^'ssion years; providing more c,onipetiti\'e 
om)ortunities at lowermost. IVrhaps we can make nlorc use of public for- 
ums, speakers Hbrueaus, and consultation with business and industry, not 
as alternWives' to tournaiuent competition hut as additional v)ur<';tVS' of 
rovenue. ^ ^ ^ ^. 

Whether thl^^ijjgt^Nsues can hest he addressed hy a special committee of 
the .AnijTiciU) ForeuMc Association, hy the leadership of ^he various 
ioreijsic^or^afti/ations, by another National Developmental Couference, 
" or*l)y ^ohmtar-y action of gr^upsof forensics teachers and coaches, is a 
(luotiou I le'av(' to others. Sly conviction is that the issues must be ad- 
dre?Aed by d\c c^^ununity as a whole. No program can go it alone, and 
"rnggojl individuahsm^' is likely to produce results which would be to our 
universal disadvaiitage. 

Declining Enrqlljiients 

All readeft of this journal arei;uuiliar with the demographic projectioijs 
of decline in the uumberoFlugh school and college-age youth throughout 
the 198()'s..Tho^^• who live in or near the major urban centers of the North- 
east and Midwest already have experienced the imp^ict of this problem at 
first-hand, as elementary schools and now high schools have closeil their 
, doors. As enrollment clecline.s,e.\t end upward to the college level, we are 
likely to wituOhs ' nu>re aggressive competition for students, smaller en- 
rollments, and In some cases the demise of wholt^ institutions. Only in 
those regions now prospering from in-migration can we expect to see much 
birth or expansion of programs, aiul even there the gains may be short- 
livetU 

Contraction of the student populati()n threatens forensics in several 
way?;. The nu>st obvious, of course, is. the closing of a school with an active 
prognuu, since that means that there is one fewer strong program: But the 
' other elTects may he eVen more serious. In most if not all sta\\s, funds 
avai]a1>le to high scluxiJ districts are despondent in part on enrollment, A 
drop in enrollment muans a drop in 'state ai(^. Unfortunately, however, 
operating costs do not decline conunensurately with enrollment. Some 
costs art fixed; some increase uncontrollably as the'result of inflation; It's 
not unco uuuou^ the re fore, to find school districts wrestling with the prob- 
^} lem of where to make program cuts to ofTset the loss in state aid. Deter- 

* mining what tx) cut is often a political decision, although clothed in a rhetoric 
of "basics," ''limdamentals,'*'and effCrcati(>nal priorities. By this reasoning, 
extracurricular programs would be the first to go, and among those pro- 
grams, activities which have a small and often not vocal constituency-^in 
the<:omniunity would make the easiest targets. In probably the majority 

^ of Ahierican high schools, debate and forensic activities remain purely 

* extracurricular. Despite our conviction that forensics is tVuly at the heart 
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()( a ^ooil lilxMiil arts (ulucation, iUc activitN appears to many as a "frill/' 
and — all)(M't valnal)l(» — aii (wpcnsivc ()n(* at tliat, 

lOvcn wluMc rorcnsics proKMams liavc a c urriciilar hasc, we have not tnlly 
siKcccdcd ii) convincinK' school administrators of tho wisdom of coucoiv- 
iu^ of sporch coinmnnicatiou as a hasic, fundaiuoutal skill. It is more Hkciy 
to \)v viewed in tho same category with (laur(», art, nuisic, draiua, and 
advaiKvd stiuly ()r fortMKMi lauK'uaK'os: commoudahle activitios, and nicv 
whon wr can afford thcni, hut not the essentials of education. In nu)st hi^h 
schools, speech remains an adjunct of the KnK'lish Department which 
coidd he pruned if necressary as a hud^etary measure. When fovensics loses 
its l)ase in the curriculuni, not only does it lose a natural soiirce of students 
l)ut it is forced (o exist as an extracurricidar or^aiii/ation suhject to the 
vici.vsitudes noted ahove, 

Scl lool districts with declining enrolln)ents will expciieuce reductioifs 
in the teachiuK force, usually on the hasis of lowest seniority rather than 
merit or even specialized ahilities ;tnd talents. Because of the unusual tinie 
and energy deuiands involved in forensics coaching, there is more turiiover 
amouK coaches than anions teachers in general, .When cuts are made, 
coaches may find theniselvcs at the bottom of the fabled seniority ladder, 
I'he loss of a coach may nu'an the loss of a program, or it may niean the 
reassiK'uu)ent of the pro^Man) to a teacher who had a speech course once 
in college Init is neither kuowled^eahle of, nor committed to, forensics, and 
wlu) accepts the assignment under duress, Sucli assi^nn)ents may placate 
concerned parents or salve the conseienee of administrators in the short 
run» but they seldon» an^ur well for the lon^-tenn sun'ival and health of 
a program. 

Some miK'ht ar^'ue that intercollcKMate forensics mi^'ht not be banned by , 
these developments at the hiK'h school level. It wu^hi even be snJ^K'l^sted 
that college programs eould ^ain by ^ettiu^ debaters who are fresh, not 
"burned out" by an intense hi^h-sehool experience, and not eneunibered 
l)y loyalty to an old hi^h-school coach. To me, such a view is fundan)entally 
mistaken. First, hi^li school proj^rams supply n)any of the students who 
l)ecome involved in intercollegiate forensics. Were hi^h school pro^ran)s 
not available and the students to develop (ither interests-instead, who is 
to say that they wonld be reeei)tive to forensics when tl)ey arrived at tlie 
collegiate level? Second, while intcrc(^lle^iate forensics is and always 
should l)e available to those with no prOvions experience, our theory and 
I)ractice have been allowed to become far more sopliisticated by virtue of 
the fact tliat many students will have a ^ood working knowledge of the 
basics so that we can be^MU on the basis o( assumed knowledge. And, third, 
the demographic trends described here will not cease at the hi^h school 
level. What happens to our colleagues may l)e a dress rehearsal for what 
happens to us, 

A^'aiu, except for individually improvised measures to deal with this 
problem, we seem as a commnnity not to have faced up to its diniensions. 
And individual approaches are less likely to l)e successful if not buttressed 
by professional norms. We need to l)e thinking al)out short courses and 
continuing education programs for the teacher suddenly thrust into the 
rcsponsil)ility of the forensics program. We need to find more wa\s to 
harness the energies of college debaters in working with hi^h school stu- 
dents, without saerificiuK' the leadership and direction that can come best 
from a professional teacher or eoacl). We need to investigate the consoli- 
dation of activity programs within school districts. We must search for ways 
to make institutes, workshops, and clinics even more useful to hi^h-school 
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pro^'rains which may hv without professional (ha^ction, Wo need more and 
bettor texts and ciirricuhim guides for the hi^'h school level, more seminars 
and workshops on coaching tochni(inos. VVo'need indivichially and collec- 
tively to lobby for the increased recognition of speech communication as 
an academic discipline, and to ar^ne for the eentndity of forensics to the 
educational niission. We need to enlist our alumni, many of wlunn are in 
positions of iuMuence, to leud their voices more publicly in siipport of 
torensics programs which may be in jeopardy. 

Although no mechanism ever is perfect, it seems tome that we have in 
place at least some of the or^anizatioijal structure to address these issiieso 
I refer to the Hi^'h School AtVairs Committee and the E(hicati(mal Practices 
(Committee of the American Forensic Association, I believe luuch ^ood 
could be accomplished if the charges to these coimnittees were refomui- 
lated so that, together with other interested people and groiips, they ad- 
dressed diemselves to diese developmental issues rather dian tryiiig pri- 
marily to drat^ a new code of ethics or to police die use of evidence in die 
National Debate rournauieut. 

Competing Demair^ds 

I wish finally to focus on competing pressures perceived l)y students 
and coaches. Although it is au overgeneralization, it seems that today's 
students are far more ai)olitical Uum were those of a decade ago. There is 
less interest among them in public affairs, less knowledge in depth about 
I)nl)lic issues, and less attention to die public consequences of individual 
choice and conduct. Instead, the dominant orientation seems to be toward 
personal and career development. This "privatization" of the student body 
offers several direats to foreusics. First, the public issues about which we 
debate seem remote and uninteresting to^nany students, making it harder 
rior us to attract participants. Second, some who do participate in high 
school may abandon the activity in college, not so uuich because they don't 
like it any more as because they feel compelled to diversify their personal 
portfolios by acquiring other skills and experience. And. third, those who 
stick with the activity may ai)proach debate topics witli less understimding 
of their political and philosophical foundations, with the result that tech-, 
uical issues related id means will be discussed extensively and only scant* 
attention will be given to more fundamental questions involving ends. 

It is hard to know how to respond to these challenges. Certainly, forensic^ 
should not abandon its long-standing concern with public advocacy. Part 
of tlie answer may be to encourage the continued development of individ- 
ual event.s. which — compared to debate — seem. to depend less on a public 
emphasis. Part of the answer may be to consider some debate t9pics which 
lie at the junction of public policy and individual life-stylpV Part of it may 
be to recniit more vigorously with the sorts of testimonials we all could 
obtain from our ahmuii. But. at the base, we need to defend more actively 
the need for students to learn about significant public quesions and the 
value of participating in forensics as a means to that goal. We need more 
overt counter-messages which frankly defend the need to know about pub- 
lic policy. • ' ' 

As for coaches, they face strong competing pressures on their time. In 
most cases, their teaching loads ;u:e not reducec^o reflect the full amount 
of time they spend on forensics— nor could they be. At more and more 
schools, the forensics director is expected to be a fully contributing faculty 
member active in research and' scholai'ship-^and this' expectation is 
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licaltlu'. l)()tl) to iiispiiv i\w U'scaich we uct'd in (Uir own field }uul to make 
dear to our colleagues that those iu foreusies deseiTe the saitfo status and 
intellectual respect as they do. For uuist of us, pro.uraurs are uuderstatled 
and budgets constantly iu jeopaVdy. Teaching, scholarship, and adminis- 
trative duties all constitute .eross-prt'ssures allectiti^ our abilitv- to coaeh 
ami manage a forensics pro^ran). Si!ice tliese cross-pressures are unlikely 
to dissipate, w(? must learn to manage them better, so that the day-to-day 
duties of directing a proj^nifu xlo not drive out our other professional co!u- 
mitments ami needs. We need to mauajit' our own time, taking care to set 
aside blocks ot tinje for research and writing. We ueed to manage tbe 
length and pace of the competitive season so that the whirl of tournament 
travel does not leave us exhausted and overwhelmed. When we do not 
have ade(iuate staff, we n)USt be hesitant about making up for the shortage ' 
by throwing ourselves eveu niore fully iuto coaching and travel, to tlie 
neglect of o»n- other dutitis;j If we are. to be true to all the needs of our 
profession, then we nnrst ,ke(*^v those needs in caref»il perspective. 

\Ve also must niake our pcotes>iional organizations more elTicieut, so that 
the time we devote to or^an.iyatioual responsibilities is no greater than it 
needs to be for tbe ^ood ()rthe*j1^rpfessi()u. I seriously wonder whether we 
need every last ouV of thc'fo|lovVin.i^:..()r^auizati()us: the SCA Forensics 
Division, the American Foftmsic'\(VNS()ciati()n with its structure of commit- 
tees and its regional subsUlIarivs,* the National Forensic Association, three 
separate forensic honorarv . societies, the National Forensic Leaj:fue, the 
National Catholic Forensic League, tbe Cross-Examinatiou Debate Asso- 
ciation, and regional and-.state leagues too numerous to list. Such a plethora 
ol orjianizations, in my view, liaruis us more than it helps. It fragments our 
loyalties and our energies, and it causes us to spend more time than we 
need on housekeeping, business meetings, committee assignments, and ' 
administrative detail.- Some of each of these diin^s is essential, but, I find 
our ctirrent balance not ver> healthy. Perhaps during tbe 1980's we will 
take steps to consolidate some Organizations, to streamline functions and 
I)rocednres, and realls to consider whether we need all the groups and 
activities we've allowed to develop over the years. Surely we can ^ei 
"more banji for the buck" as fai" as our orjVani/ational conunitments ^o, so 
that more ot our time would be available to respond to other competiuK 
needs. 

Conclusion 

I have tried to sn^^est three major challenges which I tbiuk confront 
forensics in the I98()'s — economic forces, (kMuo^rcTtttlrc' trends, and tbe 
competing pressures which students and coaches face. Mow we will re- 
spond to these challenges is by no means a foregone c()uclusion. We can 
ignore them, so that the>- work their will on our activity capriciously. We 
can resist them, or regard them as matters for individual attention only. Or 
we Can tr>* to anticipate them, acting instead of only reacting, briu^iu^ tbe 
combined intelligence and" imajiination of the forensic conuunuity to bear 
on a ^et of problems that affect us all. 
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